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ay DREAMS. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

Second Edition. Front. Portrait. “Cloth, 6s. JOSEPH JE FFE RSON. 

“They can be 7 only with the painted allegories of Mr. Watts......The book is like With many Full-Page Portraits and other Illustrations. 

nothing else in English. Probably it will have no successors, as it has iiad no forerunners.” Royal Svo, cloth, gilt tops, 16s. 

Sthenecnn. “Tt makes one of the most interesting and handsome gift-books of the season. It isa 








: delightfully ae ogee ye - chatty record of a long theatrical life, and full of amusing gossip 
THE SOVEREIGN Ss and COURTS of EUROPE. about the ‘traffic of e stage.” The illustrations, reproduced with the most delicate refine- 
By “ POLITIKOS.” ment of taste and fooling, ad astly to the attraction of the book. It is really a rich gallery 
— Ob, 
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y JOHN G. NICOLAY and JOHN HAY. 
A.D. 789-888. Many Full-Page Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps. 
BY Cc. F. KEARY, Royal 8vo, complete in 10 vols, bound in cloth, price £6 the Set. 
Map. Cloth, 16s. ‘The theme is a great one, and it has fallen into worthy hands....... The work is one which 


“ Tt is full of learning, and exhibits an intimate acquaintance with the original authorities | every public library ought to possess.” —Speaker. 


for the history of the period......His book is brightened by imaginative talent.” “ : 
Saturday Review. A NEW NOVEL, just ready. 


ne VOLUME XXVII. OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” A ROYAL PHYSICIAN. 
MEXICO. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, 


BY SUSAN HALE. Author of “‘ The Treasure Tower of Malta,” &c. 


Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, bs. a Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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A fascinating dioramic view of a richly-endowed land and an interes — on Herald. SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Author of “ Arcady,” &c. 





























AMERICA. | * Profitable and delightful to read.””—Svotsmun. 
Being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds of Certain Notorious seaman = TRA — i ili nel tei 
Freebooters of the Spanish Main. TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


Edited and Dlustrated by HOWARD PYLE. WITH THE BEDUINS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘A peculiarly happy addition to' the * Adv venture Beries’...... -A very good book.” —Athenacum. | BY GRAY HILL, 
nine Sixty-eight Illustrations and Map. Cloth gilt, 15s. 


VIOLIN CHAT F OR FI BEGINN ERS. “These Beduin tales are excellent reading, as indeed is the whole book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BY A. H. RAIKES, A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. A STORY OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 


“Both in his criticism and counsel Mr. Raikes has the art of being learned without affecta- | P H I L 0 S 0 P H E R D I C K . 


tion, and authoritative without dogmatism.”—Manchester Guardian. 
VOL. IV. and PART XVI. are now ready. Adventures of a New Zealand Shepherd. 
Two vols, cloth, 21s. 


T H E C E N T U R Y D I C T I 8) N A R Y. _“The book i ‘is s well | and cleverly written. ” Wi hitehall Review. 


Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). = a 
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The Parts are bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. WwW W 
* Half the gre at work is published without any hitch or delay, and, moreover, without a sign A SHADO on a AVE. 
of falling off from the high standard of excellence reached in e first volume.” By VON DEGEN. 
Athenaeum (on Vols. II. and III.). Oblong 24mo, paper, 1s. 6d. [Now ready. 








THE “CENT URY MAGAZINE” for Fesruary will contain a further Instalment of 
THE MEMOIRS of TALLEYRAND, among the Contents being: 


His Apology for Taking Office under the Directory; First Meeting with General Bonaparte; His 
Apology for supporting Bonaparte; How the First Consul Snubbed an Old Acquaintance; The Begin- 
ning of Bonaparte’s Ruin; Napoleon has an Epileptic Attack ; Austerlitz and the Faubourg St. Germain; 
The Queen of Prussia and Napoleon; Talleyrand leaves Napoleon’s Ministry; Talleyrand and the 
Emperor Alexander ; Napoleon’s Spanish Plots; Talleyrand’s Stinging Retort ; Napoleon and the Czar ; 
Napoleon’s chief Flatterers; Napoleon, Goethe, and Wieland. 


At all Booksellers and Newsagents, price 1s, 4d, 
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BLISS SANDERS, Architect. Large folio, with 25 Plates, Photo- 
lithographed from Original Sketches by the Author, extra cloth, 

£1 Lis. 6 [1883. 
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The Supplement, separately, Text and Plates, 401—449, on 
36 Coloured Plates. £4 4s. (1809-15. 
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£2 12s. 6d.), Roxburghe, 30s. (1855. 
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‘ ‘ATALOGUES on application. 
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cvuntry orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gitnert & Fiewn, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London 


=~. ba ~ ’ r r “7 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

ay £0, Hanover Square, W. 

The NEXT ORDINARY EVENING MEETING will he held on 
WEDNESDAY, 28th Jaxcaky, 1891, at 8 o’clock—Sir PATRICK 
COLQUILOUN, President, in_ the Chair—when the following Paper 
will be real:—On “DR. SAMUEL PARR,” by ARTHUR BENSON, 
Fsy , F.R.S L., of Eton College. 

















Popular Edition, price 3s.; by post, 98. 5a. 
MHE STUART DYNASTY: 
Short Studies of its RISE, COURSE, and EARLY EXILE. 


The latter drawn from Papers in Her Mavesty’s Possession 
at Windsor Castle. 


By PERCY M. THORNTON. 
Wittuiam Riwew.y, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 
*»* A few Copies of the Library Edition are still on sale, price 12s. 





Decorative Arts of the Middle 


AGES, exhibiting on 4! Plates and beautiful Woodcuts choice 

Specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work 

Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glass, Venetian Glass, Initial 

Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Fictile Ware, Book- 

binding, &c.; also elegant Initial Letters to the various descrip- 

tions. imperial 8vo, some of the Plates in Gold and ae half- 
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morocco, uncut, £3 3s. 851. 


Strutt’s Dresses and Habits of the 


ENGLISH, rom the establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the 
Present Time, with an Historical and Critical Inquiry into every 
branch of Costume, and a General Description of the Ancient 
Habits in use among Mankind. New and greatly prerered Edition 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., 
F.S.A. 2 vols, royal dto, with 153 Engravings, taken from the 
most authentic sources, preserved in the British Museum, the 
Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth, &., &c. With the Plates Coloured, half-bound morocco, 
uncut, top edge gilt, £5 5s. (1842. 


Strutt’s Regal and Ecclesiastical An- 


TIQUITIES of ENGLAND, containing the most authentic Repre- 
sentations of all the English Monarchs from Edward the Confessor 
to Henry the Eighth; together with many of the Great Personages 
that were eminent under their several reigus taken from coeval 
ties preserved in the Public Libraries and Catuedrals of 
reat ivitain. New and greatly improvet Edition, with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes by J. R. PLANCHE, Esq. F.S.A. In 
1 vol., royal 4to, with 72 Engravings, carefully copied from ancient 
Ma: useripts, Monuments, &c., with the Plates Coloured, halr- 
bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 i2s 6d. [ 1842. 
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*,* A batch of Cutalogues of Rare, Valuable, and 
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ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 
ALBERT of ERBACH. Translated from the German. 
By H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. Second Edition. 
With Portraits and Woodcuts. Crown S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, 
during a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. By 
Mrs. ALGERNON ST. MUIR. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT; its 
History, Associations, and Traditions. By HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Basedon Cunnixcuam’s “‘ HAND- 
BOCK.” Library Edition, on Laid Paper. 3 vols., 
medium S8vo, £3 3s. [Newt week. 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 
Against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. With an 
Introduction by Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays 
by various Writers. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of ‘‘ The English Poor.” S8vo, 12s. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; including the Laws, In- 
stitutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be 
completed in 2 vols.), medium Svo, 31s. 6d. each. 


Third Edition—MARCIA: a New 


Novel. By W. E. NORRIS. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 


4& RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR 
and ARMENIA. With Sketches of the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the Mussulman and Christian 
Inhabitants. By H. C. BARKLEY, Author of 
** Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” o = 
8vo. Next week. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY; 


being Academical Addresses. By the late Professor 
DOLLINGER, D.D. ‘Translated by MARGARET 
WARRE. With Portrait. Svo, 14s. 


ELECTRICITY; the Science of the 
Nineteenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By 
E. M. CAILLARD. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 


7s. 6d. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: a New 


Novel. By Mrs. WOODS, Author of “A Village 
Tragedy.”’ Now appearing in “* Murray’s Magazine.” 


FORTIFICATION; its Past Achieve- 
ments, Recent Development, and Future Progress. By 
Major G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G., Royal 
Engineers. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


LUX MUNDI; a Series of Studies in 
the Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition. Svo, lis. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER N. SOMER- 
VILLE, D.D., in Scotland, Ireland, India, America, 
Australasia, &c., and the Chief Countries of Europe 
(1813-89). By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. Portrait and 
Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 


Fifth Edition.—Our VICEREGAL LIFE 


in INDIA; During the Years 1881-1888. By the 
MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN. Map. Post 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


MODERN CUSTOMS and ANCIENT 
LAWS of RUSSIA: being the Ilchester Lectures 
for 1889-90. By MAXIME KOVALEVSKY, 
ex-Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Moscow. Demy Svo, x.-269 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


*,° Conrents :—Matrimonial Customs—Joint Household 
Community—Past and Present of Russian Village Com- 
munity—Old Russian Folk-Motes—Old Russian Parliaments— 
Origin, Growth, and Motives of Personal Servitude. 


BESIDE the FIRE. A Collection of 
Irish Gaelic Folk-Stories. Edited, Translated, 
and Annotated, by DOUGLAS HYDE, M.R.I.A. 
With additional Notes by ALFRED NUTT. 
Demy 8vo, lvii.-202 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—Introduction—Six Tales, Irish Text (in Irish 
character) and English Translation facing each other—Kight 


Tales Translated from the Leathur Sgeulaighteachta—Notes 
on the Tales—Notes on the Ivish ‘'ext—Index of Incidents. 


Privately Printed. Issued to Subscribers. 


VOL. II. of SLANG and its ANA- 
LOGUES PAST and PRESENT. A Dictionary, 
Historical and Comparative, of the Heterodox 
Speech of all Classes of Society for more than 300 
years. With Synonyms in English, French, 
German, Italian, &c. Compiled and Edited by 
JOHN 8S. FARMER, Author of ‘*‘ Americanisms 
Old and New.”’ Vol. II. C—FIZZLE. 4to, 406 pp., 
double columns, half-calf and vellum, uncut 
edges. Subscription price for the five volumes of 
which the work will consist, £8 8s. 


*,* In this volume Mr. Farmer has had the advantage of 
assistance by Mr. W. E. Henley. 
right of raising the subscription prices as copies sell off. 
It is hoped that Vols. III.-V. may be issued this year. 


TUDOR LIBRARY, VOL. lil. 
THE STRIFE of LOVE in a DREAME: 


being the Elizabethan Version of the First Book of 
Poliphili Hypnerotomachia. By FRANCESCO 
COLONNA. Faithfully reprinted from the 
unique perfect copy in the Bodleian. With Intro- 
duction by ANDREW LANG, M.A., and 32 
Illustrations reproduced from the Italian Original 
of 1498. Royal 8vo, xxvi.-248 pages, sumptuously 
printed on thick paper with wide margins. 
boards, 21s. net. ; in Roxburgh binding, 25s. net. 


**Qne more work of extreme curiosity and rarity has been 
added to the fascinating ‘ Tudor Library’ Into the merits 
of the original there is little temptation to enter . ... Those 
who know the book know all about it, and those who do not 
will scarcely claim to be bibliophiles. Its praises have been 
warmly sung; it is credited with having revived certain 


branches of artistic study ; its remarkable designs have been | 
attributed to a dozen eminent artists; and its story has been | 


charged with all kinds of mystical import, and has even been 
supposed to hide in some undecipherable manner the secret of 
the philosopher’s stone. As a mixture of realism and 


mysticism, of quaint and untrustworthy information and wild | 


and erotic imaginings, it stands almost alone...... Mr. Lang’s 
prefatory matter, there is no need to say, is graceful, vivacious, 
and spirited.”— Notes and Queries. 


“* \ book which, as Mr. Lang says, and says justly, unites 
the medizeval and the renaissance character in an almost 
unique fashion...... There is an odd but real fascination about 
it which may be best explained to those who do not know it by 
saying that it is not wholly unlike that exercised by Spenser.” 

Manchester Guardicn, 


The two previously issued volumes in the “Tudor Librery,” 
“this stately and beautiful series” as the Manchester 
Guardian calls it, are: Mr. Rigg’s reprint of Sir Thomas 
More’s Translation of the ** LIFE of GIOVANNI PICO 
della MIRANDOLA,” with an Introduction upon the 
Neo Platonic and Kabbalist Philosophy of Pico ; and Mr. 


Joseph Jacobs’ Reprint of the Elizabethan Version of | 


Longus’ *DAPHNIS and CHLOE,” with an Intro- 
duction upon the Pastoral in Classic and Renaissance 
Literature, and its relation to the modern novel. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Farmer reserves the | 


In | 


Each | 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. : By H. W. EVE, M.A. 
Head Master of University College School, and 
F. DE BAUDISS. Tenth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, xx.-368 pages, cloth, 4s. 

“Tf French and German are to take the place of Latin and 
Greek, except in the case of a select few, it is obvious that 
they must be taught in such a way as not to make us regret 
the mental training and culture hitherto afforded, or, at 
least, supposed to have been afforded, by the two classical 
languages. It is in this spirit, we think, that Mr. Eve’s 
French, as well as his German Grammar, is conceived. We 
have only to deal here with the former, the joint work of Mr. 
Eve and one of his colleagues, M. F. de Baudiss. As a 
reference book, the ‘ Wellington College French Grammar’ 
is invaluable to all English-speaking students of the French 
language, whereas its introduction into schools is highly 
desirable, that is, if it is not already an accomplished fact...... 
In conclusion, we cannot, perhaps, pay the work a higher 
compliment than by recommending it to our readers, not as a 
mere compilation from the best French grammars, written in 
French and in German, but as a judiciously original guide to 
the correctness of French literary style, upon discrimi- 
nating self-observation, a guide which will never leave the 
student in the lurch, and always prove a thoroughly trust- 
worthy adviser.’’—ducation. 

“The tenth edition of this well-known Grammar has been 
thoroughly revised andenlarged. The most important altera- 
tion is in the treatment of the Genders. Prominence has 
been giver to words that conform to the rules, and not merely 
to the exceptions. The chapters of the Accidence on adverbs 
and prepositions have been considerably expanded, and a few 
notes on the French Calendar have been added. Many other 
more or less important alterations have been made, so that, 
in its present condition, the book is as near perfection as 
poss.bie.”—Zducational Times, Jan. 1, 1891. , 

‘‘ Messrs. Eve and Baudiss’s French Grammar is too well 
known to require a long notice. It is characterised by clear 
arrangement, careful graduation, aptness of illustration, and 
judicious choice of matter, both inclusive and exclusive. The 
multiplicity of editions, with careful revision on each re-issue, 

secured accuracy and completeness. It would not be 
easy—we think it would be impossible—to find a better French 
grammar for English learners.””—Schoolmaster. 


The WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES for the Study of 
French now comprises in addition to the above-named 


grammar :— 

EXERCISES on ACCIDENCE and 
SYNTAX. By H. W. EVE, and the Rev. 
T. H. D. MATTHEWS, Head Master of the 
Leeds Grammar School. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Key to the same (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


EXERCISES on the ACCIDENCE and 
MINOR SYNTAX. By A. J. CALAIS, some- 
time French Master at Wellington College. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

EXERCISES onthe LONGER SYNTAX. 
By A. J. CALAIS. 1s. 6d. 

PHRASE and IDIOM BOOK. By 
A. J. CALAIS. 2s. 6d. 

The WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES for the Study of 

German comprises :— 

A SCHOOL GERMAN GRAMMAR 
By H. W. EVE. 38rd Edition. 4s. 6d. An abridg- 
ment of the same for Elementary purposes, 2s. 

EXERCISES to ACCOMPANY the 


| 

| SCHOOL GERMAN GRAMMAR. Ty H. W. 
EVE, and A. ZIMMERN. 2s. 
| 
| 








“UNSEENS” for DICTATION and 
TRANSLATION. By the Rev. H. A. BULL. 
Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

A NEW FRENCH READING BOOK. 


| 

| 

‘ALEXANDRE DUMAS.—LE MAITRE 
D’ARMES. Episodes from this masterpiece of 
Dumas selected for school use, and Annotated by 
H. LALLEMAND, Professor of French at 
University College, and E. JOEL, late Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. Crown Svo, vi.-232 
pages, cloth, 2s. 


CLASSICAL LATIN VOCABULARIES 
for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects with the words in English 
Alphabetical Order. By E. DAWES, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 90 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ATTIC GREEK VOCABULARIES for 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, arranged according 
to Subjects, with the words m English Alphabetical 
Order. By E. DAWES, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
72 pages, cloth, Is, 6d. 

*.* The above are being used at Clifton College, Merchant 
Taylor’s School, Epsom College, Eastbourne College, &c. 








71, Strand. 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS 


FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. 
By Professor H. GRAETZ. 


Specially Revised for this English Edition by 
the Author. 


Edited and in part Translated by BELLA LOWY. 


To be completed in Five Volumes, 8vo, of which 
Vols. I. and II. will be issued on March Ist 
next; Vols. III.—V. in 1892. 


Subscription Price for the Set, £1 16s. net, pay- 
able half on publication of Vols. I. and I1., half on 
publication of Vols. I1I.—V. Single Volumes will 
be purchasable at 10s. 6d. net each. 


AUTHORS PREFAUE. 


** It is a matter of especial satisfaction to me that my 
work, ‘The History of the Jews from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day,’ should be rendered acces- 
sible to the English reading public in a compact form 
and by means of an adequate translation ; for in 
countries where English is spoken, books are not only 
bought, bound, and placed in libraries, but are also 
read, taken to heart, and acted upon. It is therefore 
to be expected that the English-speaking people, which 
has never disregarded but has at all times recognised 
and appreciated the peculiar character of the Jewish 
race, will feel an increased sympathy for it, on reading 
the alternations of its sublime and tragical history. 


‘** English readers, to whom the forefathers of the 
Jews of to-day—the patriarchs, heroes, and men of 
God—are familiar characters, will the better under- 
stand tle miracle which is exhibited in the history of 
the Jews during three thousand years. The con- 
tinuance of the Jewish race until the present day is a 
marvel not to be overlooked even by those who deny 
the existence of miracles, and who only see in the most 
astounding events, both natural and preternatural, the 
logical results of cause and effect. Here we observe a 
yhenomenon, which has developed and asserted itself 
in spite of all laws of nature, and we behold a culture 
which, notwithstanding unspeakable hostility against 
its exponents, has nevertheless profoundly modified the 
organism of nations. 


‘*Tt is the heartfelt aspiration of the author that this 
historical work, in its English garb, may attain its 
object by putting an end to the hostile bearing against 
the Jewish race, so that it may no longer be begrudged 
the peculiar sphere whereto it has been predestined 
through the events and sorrows of thousands of years, 
and that it may be permitted to fulfil its appointed 
mission without molestation. 


‘This translation, in five volumes, is not a mere 
excerpt of my ‘Geschichte der Juden’ (like my 
‘ Volksthiimliche Geschichte der Juden’), but a con- 
densed reproduction of the entire eleven volumes. 
But the footnotes have been omitted, so as to render 
the present work less voluminous for the general 
reader. Historical students are usually acquainted 
with the German language, and can read the notes in 
the original. 

‘** In this English edition the ‘ History of the Present 
Day’ is brought down to 1870, whilst the original only 
goes as far as the memorable events of 1548. The last 
volume will contain a survey of the entire history of 
the Jewish nation, together with a comprehensive index 
of names and events, 


‘** In conclusion, I cannot refrain from expressing m 
gratitude to one, whose life-task it is to further with 
rare generosity all humane and intellectual interests, 
and who hus caused this translation to be made and 
published. At the risk of wounding his modesty, I 
must mention, as the Maecenas of this work, Mr. 
Frederick D. Mocatta, whose name is a household word 
in every Jewish circle.” 














DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, Srranp. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


FOR 


THE LIBRARY. 





The Reminiscences of W. P. Frith, 
R.A. (recently published in 2 vols., 8vo). A 
New and Cheaper Edition is now "ready, in 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Private Life of Marie 
ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE 
FELICITE CAMPAN, First Lady-in- Wait- 
ing to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dean Hook: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of ‘“‘ Life of 
St. John Chrysostom,’’ &c. The Popular 
Edition, with Index and Portraits. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


Recollections of a Literary Life. 
With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 





Letters to a Friend. By the late 
CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of 
St. David’s, and Edited by the late Dean 
STANLEY. A much Enlarged Edition. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 





The Lives of Painters: Hogarth, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 


6s. 


A Memoir of the late Rev. John 
RUSSELL (‘‘ Parson Russell’), of 'Tordown, 
North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor 
Days,’’ ‘* Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of Mary, Q Queen of Scots. 


From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 
Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Henry John Temple, 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selec- 
tions from his Diaries and Correspondence. 
By the late LORD DALLING and BULWER, 
and the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each 
volume, 12s. 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By 
CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of the Rev. Richard 
HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The In- 
goldsby Legends.’”’ By his Son, the Rev. 
RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


RicHarD Bentxezy & Son, New Burlington Street, 





Baclid’s Elements ¢ of if Geometry, Books I, and 


----— Books ITI.—IV. By thesame Editor. 1s. 6d. 


Elementary Algebra (With Answers to the 


The Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL 
TIMES, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor 
of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
Fellow of King’ a Cambridge ; Author of “Ancient 
Rome in 1888.” 12s. 6d. 


A TRANSLATION of, ne TREATISE 
CHAGIGAH, from the TALMUD 
With Introduction, Notes, Coo and ho By 
the Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar. 10s. 


SOPHOCLES.— THE PLAYS and FRAG- 
ENTS. With Critical ote, Commentary, and Trans- 

tation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Part I1I. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Part IV. PHILOCTETES. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 
By E. J. ROUTH, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University 
of London, Honorary Fellow of St. Peter’ 's College, Cam- 
bridge. [Nearly ready. 


Pitt Press Series. 


Milton’s Comus and Arcades,—Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON 
VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 
An 1 nPolosie | fo for Poetrie. By Sir Punmr 
with Illustrations and Glossarial 
Index, by E. 8. ‘SHUCKBURGE, M.A. The Textisa 
Revision of that of the First Edition of 1595. 3s. 
{ Immediately. 


Vergil.The Complete Works. With Intro- 
duction and —s A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.” In 2 vols. 
a Text and Introduction, 3s.6d.; Vol. II. “Notes 





Livy.—Bo k XXVII. With Notes and Intro- 
uction 3 , &, H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Caesar—De Bello Civili. Book I. Edited, 
with Notes, by A. G. PESKETT, M.A. 3s. 


Thucydides. .—Book VII. With Notes and In- 
uction by Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. | Jn the press. 


Lucian. .Menippus and Timon. 
and Introduction by E. C. MACKIE, M.A. 


Homer.—TIliad, Book XXII. _ With Introduction 
and Notes by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 2s. 


With Notes 


dn the press. 


Homer.—Iliad, Book XXIII. With Notes and 
Introduction by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. [Jn the press, 


Xenophon.— Cyro deia. Books VI, VIL, 
ith Int a’ _ Notes by the Rev. H. A. 
HOLDEN, M.A., 


Racine.—Les noe 
With Introduction and Notes 
HOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D. 1s. 


Moliere.—Les Precieuses Ridicules, Abridged 
Edition. By the same Editor. 1s. 


Schiller.—William Tell. Abri 
With Introduction and Notes by KAR 
BREUL, M.A., Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 


“wy <* Edition. 
by E. . BRAUN- 


ed Edition. 
HERMANN 


Pitt Press Mathematical Series. 


iow and formerly 


Tutor of Trinity Seen. Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


——— Books I.—IV., in One Volume, 3s. 


Examples). By W. abou BALL, M.A., Fellow 
and Mathematical $4. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 4s. 6d. 


8. L. LONEY, M.A., Futlow of Sidney Sussex College. 
~ I. ry ELEMENTS of STATICS. Extra feap, 
0, 4s. 6d 
Part IT. The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 
[Nearly ready 
Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE Univenstry Press WaAnzHOUsE, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready at all Libraries. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON 


By Colonel W. C. CHURCH. 
With 50 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 24s. 





The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: 


Studies g the Commonwexith, Legislative, Social, and 
1. F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of “ "Side- 
lig end e Stuarts,” &c. 8vo, "cloth, "10s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a 
Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave-dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes’ Company. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of LAW and LAWYERS 


By CROAKE JAMES. New Edition, greatly Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. : o 


The PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. 


From Southern California to Alaska. By HENRY T. 
FINCK. With 24 Full-page Llustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

GREAT ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL 
PAINTERS of HOLLAND: RUISDAEL, HOBBEMA, 
CUYP, POTTER. By FRANK CUNDALL. Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 

Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 

By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 

*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” &c. Third 

Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LOVE'S VINTAGE. By W. St Clair 


BADDELEY, Author of “‘ Travel Tide,” &«. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


MYTHS and FOLK TALES of the 
RUSSIANS, WESTERN SLAVS, and MAGYARS. By 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. ed, 


The REPENTANCE of MAGDALENE 
DESPAR; and other Poems. By G. ESSEX EVANS. 
Crown 8v 0, cloth, 5s. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


STAND FAST, GRAIG ROYSTON! 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “A  ~epeenend of Heth,” 
**In Far Lochaber,” &¢ 


SECOND EDITION. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


MURVALE EASTMAN, Christian 
Socialist. By ALBION W. TOURGEE, Author of 
** Fool’s Errand,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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THE BEGUMS DAUGHTER. By 
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numerous Illustrations. Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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__“RUX.” Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 


George Meredith: Some Characteristics. By 
Richard Le Gallienne. With a Biblio- 
graphy by John Lane. (Elkin Matthews.) 

“The following essays,” Mr. Le Gallienne tells 
us in his Preface, ‘‘make no attempt either to 
‘ place’ Mr. Meredith or to be a kind of critical 
microcosm of his work, nor do they presume to 
speak with any air of finality thereon... . 
My whole attempt is that of a lover of the 
works to give expression to the faith that is in 
him; and I have written rather for those who 
are already spending their lives in a vain 
endeavour to convert masculinity to 7'he Egoist, 
than in the hope of being myself an instrument 
of conversion. ... My attempt is just that: 
to say some things which, doubtless, no few 
lovers of George Meredith could have said 
better, but which, as yet, they have kept to 
themselves.” 

It is, indeed, only too true that the people 
who care most for Mr. Meredith’s work, and 
whose opinion would carry most weight, 
have, with some slight exceptions, made no 
attempt to put their views on record. Why 
has not Mr. Stevenson given us a really 
adequate essay instead of some tantalising 
fragments ? Why has not Mr. John Morley 
written a convincing study? Why has not 
Mr. Pater said the right word on a greater 
than Mérimée? Even Mr. Henley, who has 
written so much and so well on the subject, 
has contented himself with making a series 
of sketches instead of painting a full-length 
portrait. Other and lesser critics have been 
praiseworthy—have expressed enthusiasm, 
or cleverly analysed certain characteristics ; 
but as yet the adequate criticism has not 
been written. Mr. Le Gallienne has 
told us, in the passage I have quoted, 
that he has not presumed even to aim 
at anything like a final judgment. Per- 
haps it would have been better if he 
had aimed at it. Such an endeavour would 
have had a bracing effect upon a style 
which is apt to become limp and as if out 
of breath ; it would have taught him con- 
ciseness—that is, the nearest road to an end 
kept steadily in view; it would have sug- 
gested to him that without unity there can 
be no culminating effect. The book should 
have been launched at the British Philistine, 
like David’s one convincing pebble, straight 
to the forehead. It must be likened rather 
to a shower of small shots falling more or 
less casually on the resounding armour. 
Some effect it will no doubt have; for a 
great deal of what Mr. Le Gallienne says is 
excellent, has the warmth of conviction, and 
may even be persuasive. His manner of 
saying it is not always quite what one would 
desire. On occasion he can say admirable 
things—he can be witty, adroit, a phrase- 
maker; but he is rarely content to be 





simple, and he forces alike his humour, 
which is limited, and the lish language, 
which it is wise to limit. One cannot see 
quite the relation to English of such a phrase 
as that already quoted, ‘‘to convert mas- 
culinity to Zhe Egoist.” Mr. Le Gallienne 
is so fond of the word ‘‘ masculinity” that 
he uses it twice in two pages. At times he 
tries to write like Mr. Meredith at his wilful 
worst. That is not surprising, if it is un- 
fortunate ; for everyone must have felt, at 
one time or another, the fatal attraction of 
a style about which one is writing. To 
write about Carlyle, Mr. Meredith, or Mr. 
Swinburne, without unconsciously repro- 
ducing some trick of manner, is a feat of 
which any man might be proud. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s first chapter deals 
with “‘ Style and Aim,” and is a good intro- 
duction. The second chapter is devoted 
mainlyto Richard Feverel and The Egoist, which 
are taken, not quite justly, as representative 
of the novels asa whole. Mr. Le Gallienne 
tells us that in his opinion Zhe Egoist is 
Mr. Meredith’s greatest novel, and ‘‘ may 
be taken to stand for the one thing he can 
pre-eminently do.” Opinion against opinion, 
I can but say that to my mind such a state- 
ment is far from true. The Egoist is a 
wonderful book—no doubt the most wonder- 
ful book, literally speaking, that Mr. 
Meredith has written. But that does not 
make it his greatest novel, nor prove that it 
is “‘ the one thing he can pre-eminently do.” 
In the elemental comedy of such a novel as 
The Egoist, Mr. Meredith challenges Con- 
greve, or even Moliére; but in the elemental 
tragedy of certain parts of Rhoda Fleming 
and Richard Feverel he challenges Webster, 
or almost Shakspere. Mr. Le Gallienne 
has some interesting pages on the “ idea of 
comedy,” in the course of which he notes 
acutely the difference between the ordinary 
humorist, who “has to make his 
comedy,” and Mr. Meredith, for whom 
‘* it inheres in all things as vitally as poetry 
and as diffused as sunshine.” But he has 
no such pages on the yet more essential 
‘idea of tragedy,” to which we owe what 
is most profoundly human, most intimate 
and penetrating, in these novels. 

In regard to style, Mr. Le Gallienne 
says much that is acute and sensible; but is 
it true that Richard Feverel shows us Mr. 
Meredith’s style ‘‘ as mature in his twenty- 
seventh year” as at a later period? Mr. 
Meredith was not in his twenty-seventh 
but his thirty-second year when Richard 
Feverel was published ; but that is a mere 
detail. I question if Mr. Le Gallienne has 
read Richard Feverel in its original form. 
He would see that Mr. Meredith had by 
1878 so far matured as to weed out from 
that particular novel a great deal of very 
irrelevant and very badly written stuff— 
whole chapters near the beginning, para- 
graphs and passages throughout. en, 
while I quite agree with Mr. Le Gallienne 
that Richard Feverel is fuller of fine things 
than any single one of the later novels, I 
cannot think that, even in its revised form, 
it is so mature and masterly in style as some 
of the middle period work. Mr. Meredith’s 
style has always been, as I think he has 
himself said, ‘‘ experimental,” but the ex- 
periment has been carried out at different 





times with somewhat varying success. The 
uncouthnesses which disfigure Richard Feverel 
were the mere shavings, so to speak, of 
Shagpat—a mere aftertaste of Arabian 
extravagance. It is a new kind of uncouth- 
ness that comes into prominence in Zhe 
Egoist—that exaggeration of qualities which 
one sees in the later works of most men who 
have a pronounced style, as, in our own days, 
we see it in Carlyle and in Browning. 
Rough and ready judgments about Mr. 
Meredith’s style are, or should be, impossible. 
No prose writer of our time has written 
finer or viler English. It is a mistake to 
treat him as if he were stylist first, and 
novelist afterwards, as Flaubert might 
almost be said to be. But it isa greater 
mistake to compare his troubled intensity of 
phrase with Balzac’s hopeless incapacity for 
writing sustained good French, or Dickens’s 
hopeless incapacity for writing sustained 
good English. He is a conscious artist 
always—as conscious as Goncourt, with whom 
he may be compared for his experimental 
treatment of language, his attempt to ex- 
aay what has never been expressed before 

y forcing words to say more than they are 
accustomed to say. Sometimes they give his 
message, but ungraciously, like beaten 
slaves ; sometimes the message seems to go 
astray. That is why Englishmen, forgetting 
triumph after splendid triumph of style, 
will sometimes tell you that Mr. Meredith 
cannot write English, just as Frenchmen 
gravely assure one another that the novels 
of the Goncourts are written in any language 
but French. 

The most novel, the most needed, part of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s book is the section in 
which he deals with Mr. Meredith’s poetry. 
That astonishing little volume, Modern Love, 
and Poems of the English Roadside, published 
nearly thirty years ago, has never received 
anything like justice, except at the hands of 
such fellow-craftsmen as Mr. Swinburne and 
James Thomson. Mr. Le Gallienne seems 
inclined to place the title-poem at the very 
head of Mr. Meredith’s work, above even 
the novels. He is in good company, for 
that, too, was Mr. Browning’s opinion. But 
while I for one cannot but feel that Mr. 
Meredith works more naturally, with a freer 
hand, in prose than in verse, that poem of 
‘Modern Love,” and at least one or two 
of the smaller pieces, seem to me among the 
masterpieces of contemporary poetry. As I 
have said elsewhere, in a very inadequate 
article on Mr. Meredith’s poetry, ‘‘ Modern 
Love” is the most distinctly modern poem 
ever written. There had been nothing like 
it in English poetry: it brings into our 
literature something fundamentally new, 
essentially modern. Side by side with this 
super-subtle study of passion and sensation, 
we have the homely realism of “ Juggling 
Jerry””—a poem which can only be compared 
with Burns’s “Jolly Beggars” for trium- 

hant success in perhaps the most difficult 
kind of literature. Mr. Meredith’s later poetry 
is sometimes very wonderful, sometimes 
very dreadful; and the dreadful part of it 
has unduly, but not unnaturally, prejudiced 
people against what is really wonderful in 
it. Mr. Le Gallienne’s pages on this curious 
individual nature-poetry, with its searching 
vision, its troubled and tumultuous form, 
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have.considerable interest, and are certainly 
very sympathetic. 

A bibliography of Mr. Meredith’s work, 
and of the main criticisms upon it, fills the 
last seventy pages of the volume. In this 
bibliography, Mr. John Lane has brought 
together material of permanent value, and 
has done a real service alike to collectors 
and to students. Mr. W. Morton Fullerton 
contributes a pleasant note on the recent 
American discovery of George Meredith. 

Artuur Symons. 





The Adventures of Count George Albert of 
Erbach. Translated from the German by 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. (John Murray.) 


Ir would be fortunate for the world if the 
records of other families yielded as interest- 
ing a picture of adventures and manners as 
the archives of the Erbach-Schénhausen 
house. The history of Count George Albert 
of Erbach, which has been compiled from 
family documents by Emil Kraus, and trans- 
lated into graceful English by the Princess 
Beatrice, gives us a vivid insight into a great 
European romance—the defence of Malta 
and the fate of captives among the Moorish 
corsairs. That no familiar touch may be 
wanting to the story, we have even the 
Moorish princess pitying her father’s pri- 
soner, po not obscurely hinting at her love. 
The Bey of Tunis readily gave permission 
to Selima to play chess with his noble 
captive. His own object was to elicit from 
the Count an admission of his identity in 
some unguarded moment, and this very 
interested motive appears to have actuated 
the lady herself to some extent. But Selima 
was playing with dangerous fire, and ran the 
risk of surrendering to more tender feelings. 
The Count, however, though grateful and 
chivalrous, was proof against her blandish- 
ments, and persevered in preserving his 
secret in order to save his family from pay- 
ing the heavy ransom which a knowledge 
of his true quality would have enabled the 
Bey to exact. 

Our hero started in life as the youngest 
son of a German family of distinguished 
= and important connections, although 
destined by the death of his elder brothers 
eventually to become the head of the house 
and the ancestor of the present Counts of 
Erbach. Accompanied by a “ governor” 
and a “ principal,” or courier, he was sent 
out in 1614 on a protracted tour of forei 
travel. Admission to the best society of the 
day was everywhere open to him, partly 
through the introductions he carried, and 
aon J through his fine manners and a 
1andsome person, which we can realise from 
a silver relief made at Nuremberg during 
his lifetime. We find him at Strassburg, 
Grenoble, and Paris, and eventually at 
Rome. It was impossible to return home 
from the Eternal City without visiting 





Naples, although his courier was receivin 
sharp remonstrances from the family stewa 

for his extravagance. Accordingly the 
Count made his way south with a company | 
of German fellow-travellers well equipped | 
for the road, and was hospitably enter- 
tained at Naples by a German noble 
resident in that city. The conversa- 
tion naturally turned from time to time 


upon the Knights of Malta and their 
valiant deeds againt the corsairs who 


privation. The Count held out pluckily ; but 
meanwhile the story of his captivity was 


infested the Calabrian and Sicilian coasts. | bruited about in Europe by his family, who 
An ardent wish sprang up in Count George’s | made every effort to procure his release. 
breast to pay a visit to the isle of heroes. But when an inkling of the truth at length 
He was momentarily deterred by a sum- reached Tunis, the vrize had almost slipped 


mons home, and by the serious warnings 


| which his host addressed to him. But the 


promptings of a  fellow-traveller, who 
appears to have been a curious mixture of 
cupidity and venturesomeness, redoubled his 
first longings. His companions determined 
to share the adventure, and they started for 
Valetta on a galley of the Order rowed by 
slaves whose hard work and scanty fare had 
reduced them to the semblance of bronzed 
skeletons. The voyage was a success, and the 
readers of to-day owe to it a graphic account 
by an eye-witness of 1:.2 way of living of the 
famous knights. Up to that time, at any 
rate, the religious fervour and crusading 
zeal of the Hospitallers was unimpaired. 
Discipline and austerity prevailed every- 
where, and their martial ardour was 
reinforced by religious enthusiasm. 

The Count, albeit a Lutheran, was 
received with a fine hospitality and tolerance 
by the Grand-Master Alosius de Vignacourt, 
although some of the Spanish knights, in 
the true spirit of St. Dominic, were tempted 
to try a little coercion on the heretics. The 
party were shown the arsenal and equip- 
ments of the Order, and witnessed a solemn 
investiture of new knights. But the mis- 
fortune which had been predicted at Naples, 
and of which the Count’s mother had been 
warned in an ominous dream, was destined 
to befall them on their return. They 
trusted themselves to a hired frigate, but 
the captain had been observed before their 
departure to have secret colloquies with a 
mysterious stranger. He had, in fact—and 
the occurrence was not infrequent among 
the rascally traders of the day—arranged 
to sell them to the corsairs. Under the 
coast of Sicily, and almost in sight of haven, 
they were attacked by a galley of Tunisian 
rovers, which shot out from a _ cove 
where it had been waiting. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that the treacherous captain was 
killed by one of the party, an event which 
was welcomed by the corsairs, who were 
thus released from paying him his stipulated 
fee. But he had made a scones resist- 
ance impossible by abstracting the ammu- 
nition of his passengers. Handicapped as 
they were, the Germans made a desperate 
fight; but the poisoned arrows of the 
corsairs were too much for them, and they 
were eventually overpowered. 

The prisoners were treated with consider- 
able humanity by the pirate captain, and 


were agreeably surprised to find similar | 


treatment extended to them at first at Tunis. | ‘ty the feanlly, who frequently repented the 


risoners 


robably their 


But the Bey suspected that his 
were persons of rank ; 





betrayer would not have sold them other- | 


wise. Count George, however, was deter- 
mined to represent himself as a student, 
and apprised his family of the fact in a 
letter which he contrived to send them. 
The Bey, disappointed and suspicious, left 
no means untried to entrap his prisoner, 
whose birth was plainly evinced by his noble 
mien and manner, into an admission of his 
rank, and finally had resort to torture and 


through the fingers of the hard taskmaster. 
Malignant small-pox had brought the 
Count into the last extremity; and the Moors 
hastily determined to close with the Knights 
of Malta, who were acting as intermediaries, 
while they still had a live man to traffic 
with. Accordingly a bargain was knocked 
up out of which the Count’s companion, who 
had prompted the voyage, tried unhand- 
somely to make something for himself, true 
to his principle of sponging on his noble 
friend; and the ransomed prisoner was 
shipped, more dead than alive, to Malta. 
The careful nursing of the Hospitallers, 
however, succeeded in restoring him to 
health ; and he lived to take an active part 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and to continue 
a line which was in danger of disappearance. 
C. E. Dawxrys. 








The Life of Philip Henry Gosse, F. RS. By 
his Son, Edmund Gosse. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


In that very excellent little volume, Glaucus ; 


or, the Wonders of the Shore, Charles 


Kingsley observes : 

‘‘ Happy, truly, is the naturalist. He has no 
time for melancholy dreams. The earth becomes 
to him transparent ; everywhere he sees signifi- 
cancies, harmonies, laws, chains of cause and 
effect endlessly interlinked, which draw him out 
of the narrow sphere of self-interest and self- 
pleasing into a pure and wholesome region of 
solemn joy and wonder.” 

It is not improbable that Kingsley was 
thinking of his friend Philip Gosse when he 
wrote these words, for they are thoroughly 
applicable to the latter, when regarded from 
that side of his character with which the 
author of Glaucus was principally familiar. 
How applicable they are may easily be per- 
ceived while reading many pleasant pas- 
sages in the interesting volume which forms 
the subject of this notice. Of such passages 
the following brief extract from a letter 
written by Gosse in 1833 may be quoted as 
an example. 

‘How I love to recall every little incident 
connected with that first morning excursion! 
—the poor brown cranefly, which was the first 
Englich insect I caught; the little grey moth 
under the oaks at the end of the last field; the 
meadow where the Satyridw were sporting on 
the sunny bank; the heavy fat Musca in Heck- 
ford-field hedge, which I in my ignorance 
called a Bombylius, and the consequent display 
of entomological lore manifested all that day 


>> 


sounding words ‘ Bombylius bee-fly. 


But, unfortunately, there was another side 
to his character, which was of a gloomy and 


_morbid tendency, probably due to some 


latent bodily ailment, some organic disease 
eating away the roots of life and joy and 


| happiness. Mr. Edmund Gosse has taken a 


very proper and sensible view of the matter; 
and, referring toa private diary kept by his 
father while living in Alabama, he observes: 


“ His diary is full of self-upbraidings, penitential 
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cries, vows of greater watchfulness in the 
future; and it is downright pathetic to read 
these effusions, and to know that it was quinine 
that the poor soul wanted in its innocent 
darkness.” 


In his youth he had suffered from a serious 
attack of water on the brain, and through- 
out the larger portion of this volume refe- 
rence is continually made to periodic visita- 
tions of headache and depression. It is not, 
therefore, improbable, as the biographer 
himself seems to suggest, that the religious 
melancholia from which Philip Gosse suf- 
fered was really due to some defect in his 
physical constitution. 

As might be expected in the life of a 
naturalist, those chapters will be found the 
most interesting which are, as it were, pages 
torn from the book of Nature, and which 
carry us away through the vast and 
varied fields of life, disclosing the hidden 
wonders of the shore or the forest. Very 
excellent, also, are the graphic descriptions 
with which these chapters are adorned, 
depicting the wild scenery, and the manners 
and customs, of Newfoundland, Canada, 
Alabama, and Jamaica, some fifty years 
ago. This is not surprising when we 
remember that Gosse was not only a natu- 
ralist, but was also, as all his writings 
plainly indicate, a poet—possessing the rich 
imagination, and the love of strange or 
sonorous words, fantastic phrases, and florid 
epithets, which so many writers of verse 
endeavour to cultivate. Those who are 
familiar with his various works—A Natu- 
rulist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, Tenby, The Aqua- 
rium, Devonshire Coast, A Year at the Shore, 
&c.—know that as an observer of all the 
details of natural objects, and as a writer 
of flowery and romantic descriptions, Philip 
Gosse had a talent that deserved the success 
which it eventually secured. But those who 
have also read his volume entitled Omphatlos 
will agree with the writer of the biography 
that that volume was “ fatal to the advance 
of his reputation as a man of science” ; for 
it proved that as a thinker or philosopher 
‘“‘he was fitted neither by training, nor by 
native aptitude, nor by the possession of a 
mind clear from prejudice.” It is, indeed, 
surprising that a naturalist who was through 
life the contemporary of such writers as 
Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer, 
should have so utterly failed to apprehend 
the cogency of their arguments on the 
subject of evolution that he remained quite 
unaware that a new era in the history of 
science had commenced and was rapidly 
advancing. 

In reading the chapters of the biography 
dealing with the portions of his life spent in 
America, we are reminded of the wander- 
ings of another famous naturalist, Charles 
Waterton, to whose character his own bore 
some slight resemblance. As, for instance, 
when we are told that while residing in 
Jamaica he was 


*‘frequently accustomed to rise two hours 
before dawn and, sitting loosely in the saddle, 
to ride slowly up a romantic ascent by the light 
of the stars, listening to the rich melodies 
poured forth by dozens of mocking-birds from 
the fruit-trees and groves of the lower hills, 
managing to arrive at the brow of the mountain 
at sunrise.” 


‘the learned world of to-day.” 





Here; we read, 

‘* was the haunt of several rare birds of peculiar 
interest—of the eccentric jabbering crow, of 
the solitaire, and of the long-tailed humming- 
bird.” 

It was fascinating, in intervals of labour, 


“to sit on a fallen log in the cool shadow, 
surrounded by beauty and fragrance, listening 
to the broken hymns of the solitaires and watch- 
ing the humming-birds that sip [sic] fearlessly 
around your head and ever and anon come and 
peep close under the brim of your broad 
Panama hat—as if to say, ‘ Who are you that 
come intruding into our peculiar domain ?’” 


It is in such passages and amid such scenes 
as these that the character of Philip Gosse 
appears to advantage, and the volume before 
us contains many poetic descriptions similar 
to that which we have just quoted. 

The naturalist has been fortunate in 
having so skilful a biographer, for Mr. 
Gosse has given us a very interesting and, 
for the most part, pleasant volume. It is 
an ungracious duty which requires us to add 
that we notice a number of oversights and 
ill-constructed sentences, due probably to 
over-pressure of work. We give a few ex- 
amples which it may be deemed advisable 
to alter in a second edition—the italics are 
ours : 

“Their neighbours, few and far between, were 
vulgar and sordid, sharp and mean”’ (p. 96). 
‘Perhaps if he had more perseverance, or 
a little capital, he might have turned this into 
meadow ”’ (p. 97). 
—‘* which they would have been obliged to fell 
even before they could build a hut to cover 
their heads ”’ (p. 97). 
*“‘Cahawba had then until lately been,” &e. 
(p. 132). 
**who, possessing no intellectual resources her- 
self, looked with suspicion on those who did” 
(p. 221). 
But these are slight defects in a volume 
which will interest and entertain many 
readers. 

SamveL WappIneTon, 








Translated into 
With an 
(Mac- 


Longinus on the Sublime. 
English by H. L. Havell. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
millan. ) 

Tue treatise on the Sublime has been 

described by Prof. Jebb as one of the best 

pieces of literary criticism in the Greek 
language. Its authorship and date are both 
uncertain; but it is usually ascribed to 

Longinus, ‘the friend of Plotinus, the 

tutor of Porphyry, the victim of Aurelian ;” 

the date of its composition being about 

213 a.p.—nearly five hundred years after 

Greece had been subjugated by Macedon 

and one hundred after it had become a 

Roman province. It is thus the offspring 

of a critical age, which had superseded the 

creative age of Greek letters. Longinus 
admits that contemporary literature is bad ; 

‘all its glowing improprieties of language 

may be traced to one common root—the 

pursuit of novelty in thought. It is 
this that has turned the brain of nearly all 

And with- 

out citing names, which would be invidious, 

we may easily see the same spirit at 
work in our own time. lLonginus hoped 





to correct these faults, by turning the 
attention of contemporary authors to the 
eat writers of the past—to Homer, to 
emosthenes, to the tragedians, for “a 
just judgment of style is the final fruit 
of long experience.” The student of 
ancient literature will read eagerly the 
criticisms of Longinus, written at the 
beginning of the Christian era, upon his 
favourite writers. Although, out of com- 
placence apparently, Longinus does refer 
to the oratory of Cicero, he makes no 
allusion to the great poets of Rome, who 
had drawn their inspirations from Greece, 
much as Longinus wished the writers of his 
own day to do. We shall read these 
criticisms of Longinus with interest, much 
as we read Addison’s Essays upon Milton, 
although we are now, in some ways, in 
a better position to judge of the English 
and Greek poets than either of their earlier 
critics. For Longinus based his criticism 
upon a belief, now exploded, in a personal 
Homer, while Addison was shackled by the 
pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth century. 
Of the present translation the English is 
sufficiently fluent. Mr. Havell has given 
us a readable book, and none will grudge 
the hour and a half devoted to its perusal. 
Yet the treatise on the Sublime cannot be 
regarded as a work of art. It is avowedly 
fragmentary, and its discussion of ancient 
oratory will not appeal to the general 
reader, while with scholars it will not stand 
beside the more comprehensive Rhetoric of 
Aristotle. Yet it is not oratory, but the 
sublime in oratory, that Longinus discusses ; 
and the sublime for us of the Victorian 
era has as potent an interest as on those 
living in the days of Aurelian. Often in 
the Chieeen speeches of John Bright, as 
where he hears the wings of the angel of 
death passing through the land, we, too, 
acknowledge the presence of sublimity, such 
as Longinus felt in the Philippics of Demos- 
thenes. 
‘A sublime thought,” he says, ‘if happily 
timed, illumines an entire subject with the 
vividness of a lightning flash.”” And again, 
“‘ the sublime, whenever it occurs, consists in a 
certain loftiness and excellence of language ; 
and it is by this, and this only, that the greatest 
poets and prose writers have gained eminence 
and won themselves a lasting place in the 
Temple of Fame. ... To believe or not is 
usually in our own power; but the sublime, 
acting with an imperious and irresistible force, 
sways every reader whether he will or no.”’ 
The main interest and value of the work 
are to be found in the opening sections, from 
which the foregoing passages are taken ; but 
in the main body of the treatise, devoted to 
an investigation of the sources of sublimity, 
occur two interesting passages, which have 
served perhaps better than anything else to 
keep Longinus’s name in memory. 


‘‘ The law giver of the Jews, no ordinary man, 
having formed an adequate conception of the 
Supreme Being, gave it adequate expression in 
the opening words of his Laws; God said— 
what ?—Let there be light, and there was light ; 
let there be land, and there was.” 


—a passage of curicus interest, which finds 
its parallel from the other side in St. Paul’s 
quotation from Euripides, ‘‘ Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.” 
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In illustration of the sources of sub- 
limity, Longinus quotes instances from older 
writers. Here is one: 

** ¢T deem that man divinely blest 

Who sits, and, gazing on thy face, 
Hears thee discourse with eloquent lips, 
And marks thy lovely smile. 
** ¢ This, this it is that made my heart 
So wildly flutter in my breast ; 
Whene’er I look on thee my voice 
Falters, and faints, and fails ; 
** * My tongue’s benumbed, a subtle fire 
Through all niy body inly steals ; 
Mine eyes in darkness reel and swim ; 
Strange murmurs drown my ears ; 
‘* ¢ With dewy damps my limbs are chilled ; 
An icy shiver shakes my frame ; 
Paler than ashes grows my cheek ; 
And Death seems nigh at hand.’ 
Is it not wonderful how, at the same moment, 
soul, body, ears, tongue, eyes, colour, all fail 
her, and are lost to her as completely as if they 
were not her own’? Observe, too, how her 
sensations contradict one another—she freezes, 
she burns, she raves, she reasons, and all at the 
same instant. And this description is designed 
to show that she is assailed, not by any par- 
ticular emotion, but by a tumult of different 
emotions. All these tokens belong to the pas- 
sion of love; but it is in the choice, as I said, 
of the most striking features and in the com- 
bination of them into one picture, that the 
perfection of this ode of Sappho’s lies.” 


—a criticism which forecasts those of Lessing 
and Coleridge. Thus has been preserved to 
the modern world a fragment which Mr. 
Lang, in the admirable Introduction pre- 
fixed to the volume, justly terms ‘ priceless 
and not to be translated.”  ‘“ Beautiful 
words,” says our author, ‘‘are the very light 
of thought.” If Mr. Havell’s rendering 
is not Sappho, it is at least scholarly and 
metrically sufficient. We think that he has 
done wisely in not attempting to follow the 
metre of the original, and also in adopting 
the unrhymed stanza. 
Roxsinson Kay Leatuer. 








* Routers or Inpra.”—Zhe Marquess Corn- 
wallis, By W.S8. Seton-Karr. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. ) 


Tre last volume of Sir W. Hunter’s 
interesting series is a departure from the 
usual character of the « Rulers of India.” 
It is less a monograph on Cornwallis than a 
sketch of the land-revenue system of British 
India, interspersed with notices of the cha- 
racter and career of the founder of the 
Permanent Settlement. On Cornwallis as 
Viceroy of Ireland and his share in the 
Union the reader, inspired by contemporary 
interest, will find nothing, or next to 
nothing. This omission might be put down 
to unwillingness to include in the book 
anything that did not bear upon the subject 
of the memoir as a ‘ Ruler of India,” if it 
were not that the book contains a chapter 
on the Peace of Amiens, which is as irrele- 
vant as an account of the Irish viceroyalty 
would have been. And there is other 
matter which, though certainly pertinent to 
India, has not much connexion with Corn- 
wallis, such as revenue-proceedings in 
Benares and Madras which took place after 
Cornwallis’s time. 

Mr. Seton-Karr writes with fulness of 
knowledge, however, upon the Settlement 





in Bengal, and shows what were the’ good 
and the evil of that much-debated measure. 
It undoubtedly tended to strengthen and 
define the position of the territorial aristo- 
cracy, which had sprung up, fungus-like, on 
the wreck of the Mughal empire. But it 
sacrificed the interests cf the actual agricul- 
tural community, whose protection has only 
been accomplished in our own days, after 
three generations have gone to their graves 
in oppressed and helpless pauperism. And 
it has done more, by depriving the Indian 
tax-payer in general of his legitimate share 
in the ‘“‘ unearned increment” of the soil’s 
produce. It may be that—as the author 
says—‘‘it has committed the British nation 
to pledges from which no viceroy can think 
of drawing back.” b.1t what is to be said 
for the statesmanship which could thus 
fetter a remote posterity? The Provinces 
of Bengal have an area equal to that of 
France, with a population almost double. 
The land-revenue—substantially what it was 
ten years ago—is three and a quarter frors 
of rupees. Meanwhile the land-revenue of 
the adjoining Provinces—about half the size 
—has advanced in ten years from over five 
and a half krors to five krors and sixty- 
five lakhs. Surely there is something wrong 
here ; for the difference is not compensated 
by other forms of taxation. 

The broad fact is that the tenures on 
which the Bengal Settlement was based were 
in hopeless confusion ; and a wise statesman 
would have considered this, especially when 
it was so clearly put before him by such 
experts as John Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth. The Muhammadan govern- 
ment—to which the British succeeded— 
regarded the surplus produce of the land as 
the rightful profit of the community, to be 
gathered by the State as its steward and 
representative. The State might collect this 
produce—as well as it could have it esti- 
mated—in a variety of ways. In one estate 
—or group of estates—it might be farmed 
to contractors; in another, the collection 
might be assigned to agents, often called 
zaminddars — from the Persian words zamin 
“land,” and ddr “holder.” These déten- 
teurs—to use a French word for which our 
language has no exact equivalent—availed 
themselves of the increasing debility of the 
Dehli empire to create out of their status a 
heritable and transferable interest, as hap- 
pened in the growth of the feudal system. 
Thus the zaminddrs in Bengal were, in 
Cornwallis’s time, much in the position of 
usurping seigneurs, or lords of the manor. 
But, beneath them, there still remained the 
actual occupants of the soil, whose possession 
—subject to the dues of the State—had once 
been little less than allodial. They had 
now become something analogous to the 
English copy-holders, cultivating portions 
of the estate at customary rates and certain 
fixed services. Of course, it was not an 
exact counterpart of the feudal system that 
had thus grown up. But similar causes had 
led to similar effects ; and the analogy might 
have been perceived, as experience deepened, 
if Cornwallis had suspended final and irre- 
vocable action. The relation between the 





cultivators and the zamindars, and the duty 
of providing for the protection of the former, 
escaped attention at the time for another 





reason. Agriculture and population had 
been diminished by a long succession of 
anarchy and war; consequently cultivators 
were few, and it was the interest of the 
zaminddars to treat them well and attach 
them to their estates. In a charming pas- 
sage Mr. Seton-Karr has shown the way 
in which the confiding agriculturists had 
accepted this state of things, and built their 
homes on the volcanic basis of aristocratic 
selfishness. 

‘* He erected two, three, or four houses, neatly 
built of bamboos and wattles, well-thatched, 
with a verandah on more than one side, and the 
whole raised on a firm foundation of well-beaten 
clay. The space between the houses ensures 
privacy. The courtyard and the dwellings are 
scrupulously clean. They are shaded by fine 
trees, and the garden adjoining is dense with 
foliage and hesvy with fruit. Many of this 
class, if not rich, are independent and comfort- 
able; and in spite of the antagonism between 
Zamindar and Ryot—which has been the normal 
state of the country for some two or three 
generations—many of this useful class have 
maintained their position.” 

Evidently homesteads of this kind must 
have been numerous in the time of Corn- 
wallis. But as population increased, after 
many years of peace, the competition for 
cultivators among zamindars gave way to a 
competition for land among cultivators. 
Then arose rack-renting and illegal cesses— 
against which the Settlement had made no 
due provision; and a tenant, such as the 
cultivator had now become, was liable to 
eviction from some or all of his holdings 
when another offered better terms. There 
was a general prohibition of such doings, 
but the prohibition was without sanction, 
save what might be obtained from costly 
litigation, in which a poor man was sure to 
be defeated by a rich man; and there were 
no local officials, nor was there any field 
survey or record of rights such as might 
make a true copyhold. It was not until 
1859—more than sixty years after the 
Permanent Settlement—that the increasing 
misery of the tenantry led to measures of 
legislative relief, which were only completed 
in the Viceroyship of Lord Ripoa, after keen 
and angry opposition on the part of the 
zamindars, 

If, however, Cornwallis was led into all 
this grave error, it was by benevolence and 
a wish to do his duty. The same character- 
istics marked his whole career. When lay- 
ing down the charge of Ireland, he wrote: 
‘‘T am leaving a people who love me, and 
whose happiness I had nearly s cured in a 
state of progressive misery.” And again, 
of his recall, he says that it would not give 
him much concern ; 

“‘ but [for] the reflection of the mis2ry to which 
a people are doomed who have shown me every 
mark of gratitude and affection, and the ulti- 
mate danger to which . . . Ireland will 
expose the British Empire.” 

This is the language of an amiable and just 
man, by no means likely to sacrifice the mass 
of any nation to aristocratic oppression—if 
he knew what he was doing. 

The author does ample justice to these 
qualities, remarking on the “sound sense 
and right feeling ” of his hero, and his 
“almost uninterrupted devotion to duty.” 
Cornwallis surrendered his ease and health 
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at the age of sixty-seven, to return to India, 
when he conceived that by so doing he could 
serve. his king and country. He died, on 
his way up the Ganges, less than three 
months after his landing in Calcutta; and 
his statue by Bacon is fitly placed in the 
town hall there. The peerage has become 
extinct ; but he is represented—which Mr. 
Seton-Karr does not mention — by Mr. 
F. 8. W. Cornwallis, who still holds Linton 
—the zamindari of Galfridus, brother of Sir 
H. Mann, whose daughter and coheiress was 
Cornwallis’s mother. 

It only remains to say that the book is a 
clear explanation of an obscure and thorny 
subject ; and that the style is always scholar- 
like and often excellent. 

H. G. KEeEne. 








Sonnets and Reveries. By Marcus 8. C. 
Rickards. (Clifton: Baker.) 


THERE are poets who write chiefly for the 
ear, and whose readers are so well pleased 
with melodious measures that they are not 
too curious about the sense which ought to 
accompany the sound. There are others 
who are perhaps too indifferent to the graces 
of expression, but who are careful to com- 
press into their verse all the thought and 
reflection it can be made to convey. Mr. 
Rickards belongs rather to the second than 
to the first of these classes. Not that his 
verse is marred by want of smoothness. It 
scans well, and offends against none of the 
laws of metre. But its first merit consists 
in its thoughtfulness, and in the fact that it 
obliges the reader to think. Itis not ambi- 
tious. The thoughts it suggests and the 
truths it teaches are perfectly simple. They 
owe nothing to philosophy or science, except 
in so far as both philosophy and science are 
involved in the simplest observations of 
nature. Mr. Rickards’s subjects are found 
among those natural objects which gave 
Wordsworth his best inspiration. He 
addresses a poem ‘‘ To a Swarm of Gnats”’; 
he writes a sonnet on that pleasant aspect 
of the weather which is called ‘Clearing 
Up” ; another owes its origin, as well as its 
title, to “‘A Distant View of Gloucester 
Cathedral” ; he indites a long poem to “A 
Late Swallow” — though the freaks and 
delaying flight of the swallow are made to 
indicate the ways of men; while ‘The 
Glow-worm ” suggests to him reflections that 
are well worth the half-dozen pages he 
devotes to them. This humble little “wood- 
lend star” reminds him of woman’s mission 
in the world : 
“* Wedded or single, she may learn from thee : 


Wingless thou art, not hers to roam too far, 
Her realm is home—a home-light let her be.”’ 


But he would have her glow with intellec- 
tual as well as domestic light : 


“* Daughters of brightness, shine! This is your lot, 
Your being’s end. They play you false who 


keep 
The mists of falsehood round you. Heed them 
not. 
_ Bid knowledge welcome, let her glory steep 
Your minds that they may radiate some light 
Over earth’s sickly gloom. In this be bright, 


Ay! and in this—excel in every gift ; 
Besiege Parnassus: borrow from each Muse 
Some ray of splendour.’ 


There are other poems in the volume 
which also point to the place of woman in 
human affairs. The following sonnet, with 

its apt but curious comparison of woman 
|to a wheel and man to an axle, is one of 
them : 


‘* UniTep on APART. 


‘* T am the axle, Dearest! Thou, the wheel. 
Around my soul is nought but thee; while thou 
Art pivoted on me, if our true vow 
Be fully kept. Till we are one, I feel 
We miss self-rapture, nor find play for zeal. 
United, we might help to drag the world 
And cirele through eternity entwirled 
Tn love’s ecstatic maze our bliss to seal ! 


Ah, blind complaint !—unless both parts be fit, 
The whole lacks needful balance: each requires 
Due finish, and is wrought alone: the jires 

That forge the iron, scorch the wood. ‘The wit 

Of a great Master fashions all. Be still! 

He knows the hour to join us—wait His Will.”’ 


The lines which I have italicised are 
singularly forcible. The first of the two 
italicised passages shows how capable of 
exalted treatment is a somewhat common- 
place image; the second pithily expresses 
the difference between the discipline neces- 
sary for a man and that suited to a woman. 

Mr. Rickards is at his best in descriptions 
of purely natural objects ; and, true as the 
lessons are which he draws from these, one 
would now and then prefer the picture with- 
out the pendant moral. Here, for instance, 
detached from the attendant lesson, is an 
account of what happens in ‘ May’s sweet 
moon” (the poet’s May, for when, alas! 
was the month of east winds sweet ?), when 
“ Earth is all a-flutter ” : 

** This wild sport, 

This gay coquetry everywhere to-day— 

The greenfinch’s short rapturous accent, 

The pipit’s ecstasy on stiffened wing, 

The wood wren’s shivering fall, the lifted tail 

Of the hedge bird with pinions all adroop, 

The archings, toyings, twists, and gambollings 

That charm the stealthy eye, if it should rest 

On any wedded pair of sylvan things— 

Is just the shifting play of the love-light 

Upon the happy face of mother earth. 

Mark her expression! Constant restlessness, 

And yet complete repose : as various 

The movement is as are the ways and turns 

Of creature wooing ; while from out her lips 

Uprises a melodious burst of song, 

All shades of note, all subtleties of tone, 

Blending in symphony.”’ 

No one who reads this book can doubt 
that Mr. Rickards has the making of a poet 
in him; but if he would really woo the 
Muse, he must make up his mind occasion- 
ally to leave the moralist and the homilist 
behind. 

GerorGE CorrERELL, 








NEW NOVELS, 


Virginte. By Val Prinsep. In 3 vols. 
(Longmans. ) 

A Coloniel Reformer. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


A Line of Her Own. By Mrs.‘Conney. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Secret of the Princess. By Mrs. Suther- 
land Edwards. In 2 vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Romance by Proxy. By Evans Comyn. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 
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Otho. By Mrs. J. L. Brown. (Digby & 
Long.) 
Lad and Lass. By Jén Théroddsen. Trans- 
lated by Arthur M. Reeves. (Sampson 


Low.) . 
Aniwee. By Lady Florence Dixie (Herry.) 


Ir would be difficult for a novel-writer 
possessing the smallest eye for dramatic 
effect not to find in the Reign of Terror a 
subject provocative of sustained excitement 
as well as replete with historical interest. 
Mr. Val Prinsep, who places the incidents 
of his novel, Virginie, in the French Revo- 
lutionary period, has, as may naturally be 
supposed, no lack of eye for effect; and, 
though his first volume reads rather heavily, 
owing to its laborious minuteness of detail, 
there is a fairly good supply of stirring 
incident in the remainder of the work. 
Enormous pains are taken in describing how 
Valerie, daughter of the chef and aubergiste, 
Jacques le Blanc, left her home secretly, and 
eloped with the Comte de la Beauce, who 
honourably married her, though of this fact 
her father long remained in ignorance ; 
and comparatively little interest is aroused 
until we come to the arrest and imprison- 
ment of la Beauce as a suspect, at 
the information of Le Blanc and his friend 
Rousselet, who believe him to be merely 
her seducer. Many of Mr. Prinsep’s 
characters are decidedly well drawn: the 
fat, warm-hearted, fussy, hot-tempered, and 
chivalrous Le Blanc, his gaunt, solemn, 
philosophical friend, Rousselet, together 
with Virginie and her husband, their faith- 
ful follower, Jean Durand, and their deadly 
enemy, Captain Pinard, are all studies of 
more than common merit. As already 
hinted, the chief defect of the book arises 
from excess of painstaking. Though correct 
and cultured, the language is by no means 
sparkling, nor is the narrative relieved by 
many of those lighter episodes, or flashes 
of humour, or other subtle touches that 
entitle a novel to high rank. It is doubtful 
whether the author has done well in re- 
linquishing the brush for the pen, and he 
is certainly unfortunate in having chosen 
ground already traversed by first-rate 
novelists. 


In the pages of A Colonial Reformer we are 
introduced to Ernest Neuchamp, a younger 
son from an English county family, who 
starts for Australia with £5000 in his 
pocket and in his teeming brain a plan for 
the complete regeneration, under his own 
apostolic influence and example, of colonial 
manhood. His scheme includes “ the reign 
of abstract justice and the dethronement of 
shams. He saw afar a general refinement 
in manners, pervading culture, which was 
harmoniously to fuse classes now so un- 
happily divided ; the co-operation of labour 
with capital, and the equal partition of the 
public lands.” Of course, he is—at the 
outset, at all events—-an arrant prig, 
brimming over with assertive self-sufficiency, 
and absorbed in ‘all the fair visions of 
the higher life,” which, according to the 
rather florid language of the writer, 
‘commend themselves to ardent youth 
and generous manhood in that springtime 
of the heart when beautiful emanations are 





evolved in multiform glory.” It may be re- 
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marked in passing that the writer’s methods 
of expression would be none the worse for 
a little gentle pruning. Much may be 
allowed to a hero and heroine of enlightened 
views; but when Aymer Brandon, a rough 
squatter, comes to relate a story in the same 
sesquipedalian verbiage and gorgeous meta- 
phor as are used by the more pretentious 
characters, the result is—well, anything but 
sublime. Apart from this, the book has 
many merits. It is a quiet and not un- 
friendly satire upon the attitude of superiority 
often assumed by youthful immigrants from 
the Old Country on arriving in the colonies; 
and it amusingly describes the gradual pro- 
cess by which Ernest Neuchamp is brought 
to his senses. The writer, moreover, is 
thoroughly conversant with Australian life, 
and his descriptions of every sort of farming 
occupation seem exhaustive enough to serve 
as a complete guide to any intending 
immigrant. 


To classify a work of fiction as “a hunt- 
ing novel” is half way on the road to 
reviewing it. One knows in a moment that 
the personnel of the story will be county 
families, army men, and grooms; the name 
is instantly suggestive of spinneys and 
coverts, of bullfinches, stone walls, double 
posts and rails, and nasty bits of water. 
And for all true lovers of sport these 
details have an irresistible fascination, so 
that when a really well-told love story is 
combined with them, a solid popularity may 
he predicted for the hook. With the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Edward Kennard, no lady 
writer has hitherto made any serious effort 
to challenge the position long held by Capt. 
Hawley Smart in this department of fiction. 
However, in A Line of Lev Own Mrs, 
Conney has produced an excellent book of 
its kind. In her cross-country runs she 
always manages to be lively and interesting, 
and her talents for constructing an elaborate 
talo of intrigue are indisputable. 


The Seeret of the Princess has one remark- 
able peculiarity about it, in the fact that it 
totally differs from the ordinary tales of 
Russian life we are accustomed to read. 
The latter depend, as a rule, for their 
interest upon portrayal of the more savage 
side of Sclavonie régime, and the barbarities 
that still mark an imperfect civilisation. 
Mrs. Edwards, in her story of the Princess 
Volhonsky and her three children, has 
avoided all such unpleasant topics; and 
though the secret police and Siberian exile 
are features which must of necessity crop 
up in a narrative of this kind, the writer 
has managed to diffuse such a rose-water 
aroma over her allusions to them, that one 
scarcely discerns any atrocious element in 
the scenes she describes. In fact, if it were 
not for the nomenclature, and the elaborate 
descriptions of fur clothing, the adventures 
of Prince Sergius and the Princesses Marie 
and Nellie Volhonsky might have been 
supposed to take place almost anywhere. 
Though guiltless of any sensational sur- 
prises, the story is not an altogether dull 
one, and will be acceptable to readers who 
are interested in court life and millinery. 

By the help of a good deal of excision, 


Romance by Proxy might manage to pass 
muster as a popular handbook to Cairo and 





the Thebaid; as a novel it is intolerably 
dull. Descriptive sketches of the monu- 
ments of antiquity have a special interest 
of their own which compels attention ; and 
explanatory theories of primeval religions, 
even when illustrated with nothing better 
than the lights of a second-hand philosophy, 
may be made at least readable. But chapter 
after chapter devoted to the vacuous gossip 
and frivolities of garrison society become, 
after a while, appallingly wearisome. Mr. 
Comyn is vastly more interesting as an 
antiquary and a dilettante philosopher than 
as a writer of romance. After some 300 
pages of his book have been passed, matters 
become a trifle more exciting; but it is 
doubtful whether many readers will get as 
far. 

Unquestionably it is the duty of every 
reviewer who reads Otho to dissuade Mrs, 
J. L. Brown, if he possibly can, from ever 
writing another novel. Mere orthographi- 
cal mistakes, of which there are many in 
the book, do not usually count for much in 
one’s estimate of the literary value of a 
work ; but when, as in the present instance, 
a good deal of the mystery and interest of 
the tale are connected with the so-called 
Greek word ‘‘Plaino” engraved upon a ring, 
and you keep wondering all along what in 
the world ‘ Plaino” can mean, until just 
at the end you discover that it ought to 
have been “ Phaino,”’ there seems legitimate 
room for complaint. Grammatical errors 
also—e.y., ‘‘ both Aim and Gwendolyneseemed 
to prefer their own home in Wales ””—are 
of trivial importance, for they can easily be 
rectified by a friend. And even gross 
ignorance of commonplace facts, such as is 
exhibited by this author, who, among 
other errors, appears to think that all the 
country clergy are styled ‘“‘ Very Rev.,” and 
that members of the House of Lords are 
elected to their seats by popular vote, may 
be concealed from view by the simple 
expedient of submitting the proof-sheets to 
the judgment of a competent critic before 
Sea gg What really makes Mrs. 

rown’s chance of success hopeless is her 
total lack of any eye for artistic effect, 
combined with an infinite capacity for senti- 
mental gush and vapid twaddle. Her book 
—of which it is scarcely possible to give an 
outline—is marked by the continual intro- 
duction upon the scene of characters who 
have no connexion whatever with the plot, 
nor has the plot itself much scope allowed 
it for development except at the beginning 
and the end. From the constant occurrence 
of such phrases as ‘‘I guess,” ‘just perfectly 
delightful,” and suchlike, we should con- 
jecture the writer to be an American. 


Readers of Icelandic literature are better 
acquainted with Thoroddsen as a poet than 
as a novelist. ads and Lasses is a trans- 
lation of his “ Piltur og Stilka,” the only 
romance (with one exception) which bears 
his name. It,is interesting not so much for 
any startling features of plot or incident as 
for primitive simplicity of style, and as 
exhibiting the quaint peculiarities of custom 
and observance that exist among a remote 
and little known people. 


Lady Florence Dixie has made herself 
well known to the world as an advocate of 





| 





the right of woman to be ranked, not only 
intellectually but also physically, on a par 
with man. This does not prevent her from 
being a fascinating recounter of perilous 
adventures among wild and barbarous 
tribes. -dniwee ; or, The Warrior Queen, is 
a sequel to a previous story entitled Zhe 
Castaways, dealing with life among the 
Patagonians and other savage races of 
the South American continent. One of the 
great charms of the book, apart from its 
bright and spirited style, is that it intro- 
duces us to peoples and customs of which 
we know next to nothing. Of course, the 
story is written more especially for the 
amusement of younger readers. 
J. Barrow ALLEN. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


The Quakers: a Study, Historical and 
Critical. By Frederick Storrs Turner. (Son- 
nenschein). Mr. Turner must be congratulated 
on the achievement of a work which fills up very 
efficiently a gap in our religious literature. Of 
histories of Quakers we have, it is true, no 
lack ; but they all, without scarce an exception, 
treat the subject from within. That such a 
mode of estimating the rise of a religious move- 
ment has advantages—especially on the score of 
truth and reliability—we should not dream of 
denying any more than we should think of 
questioning its peculiar appropriateness in the 
ase of the Quakers. Probably no religious sect 
ever possessed a more vivid and authentic 
representation of its origin than the Quakers 
possess in the Journal of George Fox. It is 
a revelation, absolutely honest and _ straight- 
forward, of the weakness as well as the strength 
of the Quaker movement, regarded from its 
inner standpoint and source of inspiration ; 
and the line laid down by Fox’s immortal work 
has been that adopted by his successors, e.y., 
by Barclay, Woolman, &c. But it is one thing 
to know the life of an organism or the motive 
power of a machine from within, and another 
to estimate it from without—carefully discrimi- 
nating the relation between the initial force 
and its varied outcomes. This is precisely the 
task Mr. Turner has set himself with regard to 
Quakerism. He analyses the movement from 
its first crude starting-point to its incipient 
decay during the last century. It seems a pity 
that he should have stopped short at this 
point, and declined to consider the motive forces 
which have not only brought down the sect to 
our own time, but which at present seem 
likely to give it a renewed lease of popularity 
in the immediate future. Mr. Turner finds in 
the central doctrine of Quakerism—the self- 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, which is 
only the objective form of what the Quakers, 
from a subjective point of view, called ‘‘ The 
Newer Light”—the antidote to much of the 
disbelief and negation of our own time. The 
book is attractively written, and may be com- 
mended either to those interested in the 
Quakers or to those who delight to ponder the 
less obtrusive among the religious problems of 
our time. 

Quaker Strongholds, by C. E. Stephen (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), is, in our opinion, a contribution 
equally suggestive and important to the religious 
thought of to-day. The gifted authoress—a 
sister of Mr. Justice Stephen—narrates her 
conversion from the National Church to the 
Society of Friends. It is impossible not to 
sympathise with the reasons of such a change, 
which may briefly be defined as a need of 
freedom, elasticity, and spiritual expansion 
which the liturgy of the Church, so far from 
ministering to, seems intended to thwart and 
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stifle. The objection is well founded, and is 
as old as it is true. It is not an incidental 
outcome; it is the design of every liturgy to 
embody the general devotional feelings of those 
who join in it, and thereby not so much to 
suppress as to bring into subjection the 
occasionally vague but oftentimes wild and 








The Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By 
G. Matheson. (Blackwood.) To every student 
of early Christianity it must be obvious that 
St. Paul had not one sole but several distinct 
| developments. It is, therefore, of importance 
to understand the meaning which Dr. Matheson 
desires to give to the title of his book. He 


of the author’s former volume, entitled The 
Religion of the Cross. It may be described as 
a plea generally forcible and incisive, often- 
times startlingly quaint and original, for 
practical Christianity. The book abounds with 
apophthegms and epigrams, and keen, shrewd 
remarks on various aspects of Christian thought 





eccentric emotions of undisciplined individual 
piety. It may not be an ideally high form of 
human devotion that its embodied utterances 
should be provided already manufactured and 
packed like the wares in a grocer’s shop, and 
that not the least change or readmixture should 
be permitted to any article thus authoritatively 
retailed ; but we must unfortunately bear in 
mind the attributes and exigencies, not of 
individuals rarely gifted both intellectually and 
spiritually, but of average humanity. We 
cannot doubt that Miss Stephen finds in the 
freer worship of the Friends an atmosphere and 
aliment much more suited to her wants and 
susceptibilities than those provided by the 
Church of England ; but what proportion does 
she suppose of individuals, gifted like herself, 
exists alnong the ordinary worshippers in the 
National Church ? Still, it must, in fairness, be 
admitted—and Miss Stephen’s book is useful as 
an opportune reminder of the truth—that 
liturgical forms are not the highest conceiv- 
able mode of worship; they are rather con- 
descensions to average human frailty and 
mediocrity. Besides the autobiographical 
element in the book, Miss Stephen gives an 
account of what she regards as the strong 
points of Quakerism. Here, as elsewhere, she 
seems, however, open to the criticism of 
generalising too widely and indiscriminately 
from her own personal tastes and feelings. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the book 
may fairly claim to be the most important con- 
tribution to the apologetics of Quakerism since 
the celebrated Apology of Robert Barclay. 

Selected Sermons of Schleiermacher. Trans- 
lated by Mary T. Wilson. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 
This volume deserves what we hope it is des- 
tined to receive, a warm welcome. Schleier- 
macher is probably better known in England 
as a philosophical and semi-rationalistic thinker 
than as an evangelical preacher, endued with 
all the pietistic fervour and unction of Charles 
Simeon, or Hugh McNeile among ourselves, 
though with infinitely greater breadth and 
comprehension. We suspect, therefore, that 
those who take up this volume as the first of 
Schleiermacher’s works they have been able to 
peruse will confess to an agreeable surprise. 
They will find in these Selected Sermons nothing 
to shock the most vigilant and fastidious ortho- 
doxy, while they will discover much evangeli- 
cal teaching of the tender mystical kind that 
we identify with the best traditions of evan- 
gelicalism. It is not easy to determine the 
principle on which the selection has been made. 
The sermons seem chosen in a happy-go- 
lucky way from the four volumes of the Berlin 
edition, perhaps with a due care thai nothing 
in them might shock the orthodox susceptibili- 
ties of the English reader. The translation 
seems well done. We have tested it occasionally, 
and have found it not only accurate but happy. 
We may add, by way of recommendation to the 
translator, that she might worthily devote her 
powers in another volume to the ‘‘ Predigten 
iiber den Christlichen Hausstand,” in the first 
volume of the Berlin collection, from which she 
has taken the seventh, eighth, and ninth in her 
present selection, and give English readers a 
translation of the whole in one volume. We 
have no sermons in English on the family life 
approaching them for Christian wisdom, beauty, 
and tenderness. The interest of this selection 
is considerably enhanced by a brief but 
accurate memoir of the great theologian. 

Where is Christ? By H. B. Chapman. 
(Sonnenschein.) This book is a continuation 








and duty. Here is a remark on Free Thought 
worth noting : 

“*The teaching of centuries, which has tabooed 
Free Thought until it has now become appro- 


priated by the enemies of the Cross, has thus | 


incurred a very grave charge, not to be explained 
away easily.’’ 

And this is how Mr. Chapman comments on the 
cold charity of the rich : 

** Hunting goes on all right, balls are advertised, 
dinners are given, the Morning Post reads very 
much the same; and at night the streets are alive 
with poor tempted women, driven to sell their 
virtue to gain their bread. And yet men can 
refuse five pounds while their stables are full of 
horses, and the price of a single night’s amuse- 
ment would open the gate of heaven to several of 
their sisters who are nowin hell.”’ 

To those who like plain speaking on the 
subject of Christian teaching and duty, the 
book may be strongly recommended. 


The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. By 
R. W. Dale. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. 
Dale is so well known as a preacher and writer 
on popular theology that every production of 
his is certain to find a large and sympathising 
audience. This book, however, differs from all 
his previous writings. It consists of a number 
of lectures on the history of the Early Church. 
As, however, they only repeat the general 
results of well-known church histories, they 
cannot be said to have the importance which 
belongs to Dr. Dale’s original work. It goes 
without saying that, in the account which 
he gives of Early Church polity, Con- 
gregationalism is mostly in the ascendant. 
This is, however, of less importance, inasmuch 
as most ingenuous writers, even when their own 
sympathies are ecclesiastical, admit that the 
Churches were at first mainly separate, and in 
many respects wholly independent of each 
other. The title of the book is intended to 
mark one of its chief objects — viz., the 
superiority of the evidence of experience and 
intuition to that of external authority in respect 
of the Gospels. This is well brought out in 
lecturestwo and three, and again in lecture four- 
teen. Dr. Dale finds in this immediate spiritual 
apprehension the cause why Christians are 
not appreciably affected by attacks on religion 
or destructive criticisms of its sacred books. 
His own large experience as a preacher gives 
him the right to speak with authority on the 
point. 

Spiritual Law in the Natural World. By 
E. Swift. (Elliot Stock.) Though the tone of 
this little book is much less presumptuous and 
dogmatic than that of the Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World of Prof. Drummond, its object 
is not wholly dissimilar. It may be described 
roughly as an attempt to effect a union, 
generally by the method of analogy, between 
religion and physical science. ‘‘ Theology and 
science,” says the author, ‘“‘have become like 
two fondly-attached friends, whose friendship 
has, through divergence of sentiment, died out ; 
and when they meet, neither of them dare look 
the other straight in the face.” In order to 
re-establish this broken friendship, he purposes 
** to show that true science is in perfect harmony 


with all the grand fundamental doctrines of the | 


Christian religion.’”’ The author manifests some 
acquaintance with various departments of 
hysical science, as well as considerable 
Saxtecligy in utilising his knowledge for the 
apologetic purpose above mentioned. That he 
succeeds in his design is, however, in our 
opinion, doubtful. 





tells us in the Preface: 


'“The problem I set before myself was this: 


assuming that the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul 
are genuine, and waiving for the present all 
questions of Biblical criticism, is it possible to 
regard these as marking the stages of a progress 
in development? Is it possible out of these alone, 
and without the aid of any foreign materials, to 
construct a fairly correct picture of the successive 
phases of Paul’s Christian experience ¢ ’’ 


Dr. Matheson answers these questions in the 
affirmative, and his book is worth reading. At 
the same time, it is open to the objections: (1) 
That the scope of his inquiry is needlessly 
narrowed, being limited to the Pauline 
Epistles ; (2) That his plan is not always con- 
sistent with itself, and that his results are 
largely obtained by a dexterous manipulation 
of certain texts, and an ignoring just as dexter- 
ous of other inconvenient texts. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to us to affect the substantial 
probability of the conclusions arrived at, with 
most of which we are disposed to agree. 


Puritanism in Power. By Clement Wise. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) We dare not suppose that 
Mr. Clement Wise, in the plenitude of his 
wisdom, deliberately designed this volume in 
order to prove and illustrate the foolishness of 
reviewing, but his book is undoubtedly capable 
of that or some equally bewildering explana- 
tion. To baffle the conscientious reviewer— 
to render a succinct account of the design of his 
book a sheer impossibility—might not unfairly 
stand for the final cause of his volume. With a 
warning, therefore, that we are about attempt- 
ing a difficult, if not hopeless, task, we may say 
that Puritanism in Power is a diatribe or 
vehement invective directed against most of 
our English traditions, whether political, social, 
or religious. The standpoint from which the 
attack is madeis so various that it might not un- 
fairly be summed up as universal dissidence. Mr, 
Clement Wise seems to possess the characteristics 
immortalised in the hero of Cervantes. With 
more than Quixotic courage and boisterous 
energy, he not only arrays himself against every 
belief or institution which wears the aspect of 
stability or general acceptance, but he con- 
tinually mistakes the phantasies of his own 
imagination for actual oppugnable realities. 
Let us add that the book, besides being 
thoroughly original and independent, is 
enlivened by a considerable amount of wit, and 
abounds with suggestions as amusing as they 
are impracticable. Asaspecimen, we may quote 
his plan for the transformation of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by chromatic mural decoration, to be 
effected by idle young ladies, in memorial of 
of which he hopes to read the following inscrip- 
tion on a mural tablet: 

‘‘Done in attempted expiation of the previous 
worthlessness of their lives by 4000 young women 
of what are called the upper and middle classes 
whose fathers paid for the paint. They subscribed 
the cost of a new bonnet and one year’s pocket 
money to the benefit funds of the Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Trades Union of London.”’ 

After this evidence of what may be termed 
Acute Meliorism, it seems superfluous to record 
our conviction that Mr. Clement Wise is a 
person of sanguineous temperament—as the 
medical men of the beginning of this century 
would phrase it. It seems equally needless to 
add that he is a devout believer in a forth- 
coming millennium. 


Some Central Points of our Lord’s Ministry. 
By Henry Wace. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This 
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is a republication of certain papers or exposi- 
tions originally printed in the Cleryyman’s 
Magazine. How far they merited republication 
is a question in which Dr. Wace and his 
admirers are primarily concerned. Certainly 
the expositions are learned, and are written in 
a clear if somewhat dry and pedantic style. 
But they seem to us to lack originality and 
animation. Most critics would, indeed, = 
nounce them dull, but this would not a 
courteous description of the effect they are 
nevertheless calculated to produce. The third 
sermon, on ‘‘ Our Lord’s Education,” touches 
the fringe of the question which has recently 
been so much discussed in reference to Lux 
Mundi; but it does not throw any appreciable 


light on it. 
The Churchman’s Theological Dictionary. 
By R. Eden. (Elliot Stock.) This republica- 


tion of a well-known Dictionary does not seem 
to merit more than a passing acknowledg- 
ment. Itis a re-cast, with certain additions, 
bringing the book up to date in matters of 
religious controversy. The author does not 
seem to be very successful in determining the 
limits of his work. Sometimes the terms 
defined seem to belong to a Biblical Dictionary ; 
occasionally they are definitions of words 
employed in church architecture, for which we 
should refer to “ Parker’s Glossary.” The 
author frankly avows that his book is intended 
not only for churchmen, but for Protestant 
churchmen; but though it is thus written 
ostensibly from a party point of view, the 
definitions, even when they touch upon 
burning questions, are commendably free from 
bias. Indeed, they claim to give in every case 
both sides of the question, with, of course, a 
little leaning to the author’s own school. The 
book is distinctly honost, and may, in the circle 
to which it especially appeals, claim no small 
measure of utility. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD left Japan by the P. and 
O. steamer on January 13, and will arrive in 
London early in March. 


THE first instalment of the texts of the Petrie 
Papyri—the fragments of Euripides’ ‘‘ Antiope ” 
—will appear on February 1 in the new 
number of Hermathena, which will also contain 
other articles of great interest. Prof. Mahaffy 
is preparing a monograph on the other classical 
texts and legal documents in the collection for 
publication in the Transactions of the Royal 
Trish Academy, with facsiiniles. 


Mr. GoLiancz has undertaken to prepare 
for the Chaucer Society an account of Chaucer’s 
‘Philosophical Strode,” with a reprint of his 
philosophical writings. As yet, Mr. Gollancz 
is unwilling to commit himself on the subject 
of Strode’s possible authorship of ‘‘ The Pearl,” 
suggested by him in the AcADEMy of Jan. 10. 


THE series of articles which have been 
appearing in the 7'imes on the Negro Question 
in the United States are from the pen of Mr. 
W. Laird Clowes, who paid a special visit to 
America in order to prepare them. These 
papers will be souteel by the author, and 
published in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. under the title of Black America. 


Messrs, Macmittan & Co. will shortly 
publish a volume of Literary Essays by the 
Bishop of Durham, and new volumes of 


Sermons by the Bishop of Meath, and by the | 


Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston. 


Messrs. Nisber will publish immediately a 
new work by the Rev. Dr. Paton J. Gloag, en- 
titled An Introduction to the Johannine Writings ; 


and also a volume of Leflections Evegetical and | 


Experimental on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
by the Rey. J. G. Heisch, 





The next volume in the series of ‘‘ Canterbury 
Poets” will be an anthology of Love Lyrics, 
edited by Mr. Percy Hulburd. 


A POPULAR edition of Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond’s 7'ropical Africa is announced by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. It will contain a new 
preface, in which the author replies to Mr. 
H. M. Stanley. 


MEssrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. will issue 
in a few days an entirely revised and much 
enlarged edition of Sir Henry Thompson’s work 
on Food and Feeding, originally published in 
1880. 

Miss BeruAM-EpWARDS’s novel, 7'he Parting 
of the Ways, will shortly be added to Bentley’s 
‘Favourite Novel Series.” A revised edition 
of Disarmed, by the same writer, is in the press ; 
and we may add that Dr. Jacob, which originally 
appeared twenty-four years ago, has recently 
been reissued in a cheap form. 


A NEW edition of the entire Bible in Pitman’s 
Shorthand, at a popular price, is promised on 
February 1, after the work has Seen out of 
print nearly twenty years. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons and 
Scribner & Welford, of New York, announce 
that the branch of their business heretofore 
conducted under the name of Scribner & Wel- 
ford will, after January 31, be carried on under 
the name of Charles Scribner’s Sons, which title 
will thus include all departments of their 
business. 


Tue Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which has been established for seven 
years, has taken up its headquarters at 74, 
Gower-street. The council are beginning to 
organise an educational museum, at present 
confined to two departments—({1) a classified 
collection of text-books of all kinds; (2) a 
collection of mechanical appliances of use 
in historical and geographical teaching. As 
the nucleus of the latter, the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society have consented to lend their educa- 
tional collection, selected from the exhibition 
held by the society a few years ago. This 
consists of text-books, atlases, wall and other 
maps, globes, relief maps, models, geographical 
and historical pictures, and various other ap- 
pliances of use in geographical teaching. The 
guild now consists of over 4000 members, with 
branches all over the kingdom. The council 
are promoting a Bill for the compulsory regis- 
tration of teachers. 


Tue Association of Assistant Mistresses in 
Public Schools, which now numbers more than 
400 members, held its seventh annual meeting 
at Bedford College last Saturday. The chiet 
subjects of discussion were technical education, 
the teaching of science, and the registration of 
teachers—to which last, in all forms at present 
proposed, the association was strongly adverse. 
Miss C. E. Collet, M.A. Lond., was elected 
president for the ensuing year. At the end of 
the meeting the members of the association in- 
spected the new science laboratories at Bedford 
College, which are now in working order. 


Mr. Epmunp GossE will give a lecture on 
Monday next, January 26, at the Royal Insti- 
tution, on ‘‘ British Ballads.” 


At the monthly meeting of the Browning 
Society, to be held at University College, 





Gower-street, on Friday next, January 30, a | 
paper will be read by Prof. Jones, of Bangor, | 
entitled ‘‘ Browning’s Proof of Optimism: a 
Statement and a Criticism.” 


THE | ednesday Journal has been reprinting | 
some of John Strange Winter’s earliest stories, | 
written fifteen to twenty years ago, and after- 
wards issued in her first book ‘ Cavalry Life,” 
over ten years ago. Mrs. Stannard is, not un- 
naturally, very indignant at seeing her old 


| 
| 


crude work advertised in huge letters on the 
numerous posters; but having sold the entire 
copyright she is powerless to prevent it. 


Ir the present season has not been rich in 
new poetry, it is at any rate notable for the 
number of single volumes containing the col- 
lected work of old favourites. After Tennyson 
(in a pocket edition), Shelley, Matthew Arnold, 
William Morris’s Larthly Paradise, and Miss 
Christina Rossetti, we now have the original 
poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, edited by his 
brother (Ellis & Elvey). We are careful to say 
‘original poems”; because not only are the 
lyrics omitted which were contained in Dante 
and his Circle, but also the versions from the 
Old French of Villon, &c., for which room 
might easily have been found. Moreover, as 
students of Rossetti know, at least one sonnet 
has never been reprinted since the first edition 
of 1870. For frontispiece is given what we 
believe to be a new etching, after a photograph 
taken in the garden of Cheyne Walk in 1854. 
The typography leaves not a little to be desired, 
even ina cheap book. 


Corrigenda.—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter 
in the AcapEMy for January 17, 1891, p. 64, 
col. 3, last line but two, for smérib read 
merennib; p. 65, col. 1, 1. 33, for bethin read 
ethin; p. 65, col. 1, last note, for bairche read 
sobairche. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


‘*THE Life and Labours of Schliemann” will be 
the subject of an article in the February num- 
ber of The National Review, by Dr. Karl Blind, 
who for fourteen years was connected with the 
late explorer by intimate friendship, and who 
possesses more than 120 letters from him on his 
discoveries and plans—mostly written in 
German, some of them in English or Greek. 


TuE February number of Scribner's will 
contain—a poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, entitled 
‘The Musmee”’; an article on Africa, by Mr. 
J. Scott Keltie, illustrated with some rare 
portraits of explorers from Mr. John Murray’s 
collection ; and a defence of autograph collect- 
ing, by Mr. A. H. Stoddard, the poet. 


The Century for February will contain the 
first chapter of Dr. Edward Eggleston’s new 
novel, ‘*The Faith Doctor.” In a paper on 
‘*The Anglo-Saxon in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere,” Mr. George R. Parkin will discuss the 
position of the working man in Australia. 


THE February issue of the Newbery House 
Mayazine will contain some letters of the late 
M. Chatrian, with an introduction by the Rev. 
F. A. Malleson; and also the final instalment 
of Mr. Charles Welsh’s ‘‘ Notes on the History 
of Books for Children,” giving an account of 
the work done between 1830 and 1840 by 
Joseph Cundall in improving the “‘ get-up” of 
books for the young, together with some in- 
teresting letters from well-known people on the 
books they read in childhood. 

Mr. FREDERICK DOLMAN will contribute an 
article on Edna Lyall’s novels to the February 
number of Sy!via’s Home Journal. 

Mr. CLEMENT Scotr contributes an article 
on the Scott-Grundy Controversy to the 
February number of the 7'heatre. 


Earty in February will appear the first 
number of a new monthly entitled the Funcy 


| Goods and Toy Trades Journal, edited by Mr. 


J. 8. Morriss, and published by Messrs. J. G. 
Smith & Co. at 165, Queen Victoria-street. 

Wiru the March issue Literary Opinion will 
be permanently enlarged to thirty-two pages, 
bound with a fancy cover, at the price of three- 
pence instead of twopence. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE late Dean Church has bequeathed his 
valuable library to Oriel College, Oxford. 


QUEEN’s CoLLEGE, Oxford, celebrated last 
Monday the five hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its foundation. It was on January 18, 
1340-41, that Edward III. sealed, in the Tower 
of London, a licence to Robert de Eglesfield, 
chaplain to Queen Philippa, to found in the 
parish of St. Peter-in-the-East a collegiate hall 
of scholars, chaplains, and others, under the 
name of the Queen’s Hall of Oxford. 


Pror. SwETE, Bishop Westcott’s successor in 
the chair of divinity at Cambridge, will deliver 
his first course of lectures this term, on ‘‘ The 
Acts of the Apostles.” 


Tue Rev. F. Wallis, of Caius, has been 
appointed to lecture during the current term as 
deputy for the Lady Margaret’s professor of 
divinity at Cambridge. 


THE university of Cambridge has conferred 
the degree of M.A., honoris causa, upon Prof. 
J. A. Ewing, Mr. Stuart’s successor in the chair 
of engineering. 

Pror. J. W. Hates, Clark Lecturer in 
English Literature at Trinity College, will 
begin on Saturday of this week a course of six 
lectures on ‘‘The Romances of Chivalry from 
Chaucer to Tennyson.” 


Mr. J. H. Mipperon, Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge, announces a course of 
six lectures on ‘‘ Verrochio and Michel- 
angelo.” 

Mr. J. Bass MULLINGER will deliver a course 
of ten lectures this term at Cambridge on ‘‘ The 
History of Education.”’ 


At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, held on Thursday of this 
week, Mr. F. W. Thomas was to read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Representation of the Indo-European 
Long and Short Liquid and Long Nasal 
Sonants in Greek and Latin.” Dr. Sandys is 
proposed for re-election as president. 


Tue Oxford University Dramatic Society 
hope to have the play of ‘‘ King John” ready 
for performance by the end of the first week of 
February. The part of King John will be 
played by Mr. Irving, junior, and that of 
Constance by Mrs. Sim. Mr. Mackinnon— 
who, as before, is responsible for all the arrange- 
ments—will be Faulconbridge; Miss Mabel 
Hoare, of Miss Mary Anderson’s Lyceum com- 


pany, Arthur; and Miss Ffytche, Queen 
Eleanor. The orchestra will be supplied by 
Lady Radnor’s string-band, conducted by 
herself. 


THE Oxford Magazine for January 21 prints 
an interesting list of the winners and ‘ runners 
up” of the Hertford and Ireland scholarships 
since 1835 and 1825 respectively, together with 
the schools at which they were educated. 


TuE controversy concerning the right of 
colonial universities to confer degrees of 
examination in this country, which was raised 
by the action of Trinity College, Toronto, in 
regard to the musica] faculty, has for the 
moment been settled by the Toronto authorities 
withdrawing from the right they had asserted, 
and which they still assert in the preamble of 
the resolution announcing their decision. The 
question therefore still remains open, whether any 
colonial universities with the right of conferring 
degrees could exercise that right by examin- 
ing, say in Oxford or Cambridge, and conferring 
all the degrees with a lower standard and 
by mere examination. Probably an Act of 
Parliament will yet be required to settle this 
question. 


THE council of University College, London, 
have arranged for a series of free popular 








lectures to be delivered on Wednesdays, at 
8.30 p.m., during the present term. The 
following is a list of the dates and sub- 
jects: February 11, ‘‘ The Difficulties of 
Socialism,” by Mr. Leonard Courtney; February 
18, ‘Samual Richardson,” by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell: February 25, ‘‘ St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
by Prof. Roger Smith; March 4, “The Art of 
Legislation,” by Mr. T. Raleigh; March 11, 
‘* Tce, Water, and Steam,” by Prof. W. Ram- 
say; March 18, ‘Sir Henry Vane,” by Prof. 
Beesly ; and March 25, ‘‘The Universities of 
Egypt, Heliopolis, Alexandria and Cairo,” by 
Prof. Stuart Poole. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


CAMBRIDGE IN SUNSET. 


Tue trees stood bare and cold on every side, 
The earth about her bosom closelier drew 
Her ragged dress of green, and—woman true— 
Smil’d back to the smiling sun, as in yore-tide ; 
And the dear flow’rs that on her breast had died 
And gone to heav’n, as all good flowers do— 
White lily, and red rose, and violet blue— 
Pansy, and poppy, and daisy gulden-eyed— 


These all came out to look on earth adown, 

And made the sky a garden overhead, 

Aglow with colour—blue. and yellow and red— 
And (was it poet or bird ?) a small thing brown 

Did sing about it in a leafless tree, 

And chirp’d—Look, look! this only hue you'll 

see ! 
Esa D’EsTERRE KEELING. 








OBITUARY. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 


WE have to record the death of George Ban- 
croft, the veteran historian of the United 
States, which took place at Washington on 
Saturday, January 17, in the ninety-first year 
of his age. 

He was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1800, being the son of a Unitarian minister, 
who is himself known as the author of a Life 
of Washington. After graduating at Harvard 
before he was seventeen, he spent the next five 
years of his life in Europe, visiting the chief 
centres of culture and making the acquaint- 
ance of many eminent men. On returning to 
America in 1822, he taught for a short time at 
Harvard and elsewhere, and wrote poems and 
magazine articles. The bent of his mind and 
the result of his continental studies was shown 
by his translation of Heeren’s classical work on 
The Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 
and henceforth he devoted himself to compiling 
a history of the United States, which should be 
marked alike by laborious research and by 
philosophical insight. The first volume was 
published in 1834; the tenth and last of the 
original plan, which ended with the recognition 
of American independence, did not appear till 
1874. Shortly afterwards the whole was re- 
vised in six volumes; and two more volumes 
were ultimately added (1882), describing the 
formation of the constitution. 

Bancroft’s literary activity thus extended 
over a period of fifty years. But it formed 
only part of his services to his country. Asa 
faithful member of the Democratic party, he 
held successively the posts of collector of the 
port of Boston (when Hawthorne was his sub- 
ordinate at Salem), Secretary of the Navy in 
the cabinet of President Polk, minister at the 
court of St. James’s (when Oxford conferred 
upon him the hon. degree of D.C.L. at the 
Encaenia of 1849), and again minister at Berlin 
for seven years. He was also called upon to 
pronounce funeral orations upon Prescott, 
Washington Irving, and Lincoln. Altogether, 
no contemporary occupied a higher place in the 
esteem of his countrymen. His history like- 





wise received special recognition in Germany, 
though it must be admitted that it is not so 
much read in England as the more brilliant 
works of Prescott and Motley. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Mind opens with a 
clear and instructive article by Prof. A. Bain, 
entitled ‘On Physiological Expression in 
Psychology.” The writer seeks to show how 
far it is desirable for the psychologist, in the 
present imperfect state of our knowledge 
respecting the workings of the nervous system. 
to attempt a detailed and largely hypothetical 
statement of the nervous concomitants of 
psychical processes. While contending that 
the reference to these physiological concomi- 
tants should be as thoroughgoing as possible, 
and much more distinct and frequent than is 
the case in some recent English psychological 
writings, he warns us against the futility of 
trying to find a physiological expression for all 
psychical processes, more particularly the com- 
plicated workings of mind in the higher opera- 
tions of intellect. A second pyschological 
article of considerable importance is a study on 
‘‘ Apperception and the Movement of Atten- 
tion,” by Mr. G. F. Stout. The essayist has 
been a careful student of the Herbartian 
psychology, and in the present paper he gives 
an interesting and, in some respects, new pre- 
sentation of the theory of apperception or 
intellectual assimilation as held by the Herbar- 
tian school. Mr. Stout explicitly aims in this 
paper at showing the insufficiency of the Laws 
of Association or Suggestion as relied on by 
English psychologists for explaining our 
thought processes, and more particularly the 
operation by which new impressions, facts, and 
ideas are assimilated and woven into the 
texture of pre-existing knowledge. The account 
of apperceptive systems, with their conflicts 
and co-operations, which he here gives us will 
probably strike the critical reader as a doubtful 
improvement on English doctrine. It seems 
to be hardly less cumbrous and less hypothetical 
than the well-known doctrine of conflict of 
presentations, arrest, &c., of Herbart himself. 
It is curious, perhaps, that, at a moment when 
German psychology is clearly divesting itself 
of Herbartian methods, and substituting for 
them the simpler methods of the English 
Associationists, an English writer should be 
introducing Herbartian conceptions. One may 
venture to think that all the processes 


which Mr. Stout here describes and illus- 
trates in so clear and _ interesting a 
way can be explained by Laws of 
Association fully and accurately formu- 


lated, aided by references to those physio- 
logical concomitants of which Prof. Bain 
reminds us, and which Mr. Stout com- 
pletely ignores. The historical fact that the 
Laws of Association have often been stated in a 
crude and unsatisfactory way does not, it may 
be urged, justify us in condemning the prin- 
ciple itself as inadequate. Mr. Stout’s 
thoughtful essay, which is to prepare the way 
for an account of the function of language in 
thought, will do good service to English students 
by bringing into view aspects of mental activity 
which our associational psychology has been apt 
to overlook, and so compelling them to re- 
consider the common statement of the doctrine 
of Association. The remaining contents of the 
number, each interesting in its own way, are a 
criticism of Helmholtz’s Theory of Space-Per- 
ception, by Mr. J. H. Hyslop; an inquiry into 
the fundamental principle or axiom of in- 
duction, by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse; and a trans- 
lation of a curious speculation by a German 
savant, Herr von Lendenfeld, on ‘‘The Un- 
dying Germ-Plasm and the Immortal Soul,” 
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In the Jewish Quarterly Review for January, 
Dr. D. Rosin discusses the proper place of 
Solomon Ibn Gebirol in the history of ethics. 
Our respected contributor, Mr. Owen, describes 
optimism and pessimism as exhibited in Jewish 
shicsnbe in connexion with a monograph by 
Dr. H. Goitein. Prof. Griitz gives two Biblical 
studies on the last chapter of Zechariah and 
the Central Sanctuary of Deuteronomy. Dr. 
A. Kohut continues his comparison of Parsic 
and Jewish traditions on the First Man. Prof. 
Kaufmann gives a sketch of Jair Chayim 
Bacharach. Dr. Schechter surveys the Jewish 
literature of the year 1890. There are also 
interesting historical notes by Prof. Bacher, 
Mr. Simmons, and Dr. Neubauer; and critical 
notices of Steinthal’s Essays by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, and of M. Renan’s last historical 
volume by Mr. C. G. Montefiore. To the latter 
writer we are also indebted for a lucid and 
thorough article called ‘‘ Recent Criticism upon 
Moses and the Pentateuchal Narratives of the 
Decalogue.” 

THE Theoloyisch Tijdschrift for January con- 
tains a sequel to Dr. Meyboom’s study on 
Marcion, in which the Clementine Homilies and 
‘* Recognitiones ’’ were too hastily treated. The 
author now repairs his omission, with much 
fulness of detail. Dr. Berlage discusses the 
meaning of Gal. vi. 2. Among the notices of 
books, that of Buhl’s new book on the Old 
Testament Canon and Text, by H. O., deserves 
attention; the work is highly praised, but a 
fuller examination is desired of the factors of 
the Massoretic vocalisation. Dillmann’s Jsaiah, 
naturally enough, does not suit his extremely 
critical reviewer. W. C. v. M. gives a full 
notice of Werner's treatise on the Paulinism of 
Irenaeus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“ TIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF 
LISMORE.” 
Youghal : Jan. 7, 1891. 


This book is similar in structure to the 
editor’s T'ripartite Life. Two new features are a 
list of loan-words and an index of first lines of 
poems. A decided change for the worse, for 
those who require to use the volume, is the 
deviation from the Rolls system of placing 
the text and translation face to face, with the 
variants and notes underneath. The illustrative 
material occurs first to be considered. The 
following comments, which are not exhaustive, 
will show to what extent it has attained finality. 

Viriliter age et confortetur cor tuum is said 
(p. evi.) to be a quotation from the Vulgate. 
Read «agite (with the MS.) and _ vestrum. 
‘Three chapters of the Deati” are mentioned 
(p. 32). The soleinformation supplied consists 
(pp. ex., 406) of calling Beati the 119th Psalm. 
The expression is the most valuable Scripture 
item in the work. It proves that the octonary 
divisions of Ps. exviii. were known in the early 
Irish Church. The ‘‘chapters” in question 
were, no doubt, Aleph, Beth and Ghimel 
(vv. 1-22) inclusive. A passage in the pane- 
gyric of St. Columba, we are informed (p. 169), 
is a paraphrase of Ps. xlix. 15. But in Lebar 
Brece (p. 30a) the text is quoted in full from 
Ps. evi. 6. Misericordias [Dei] is annotated 
(p. 173) ** Ps, 82,2?” Elsewhere (p. 303) it 
becomes ‘‘the 100th Psalm.” Itis: Misericor- 
dias (Domini. Ps, Ixxxviii. ]. 

The subject of pilgrimage, we learn (p. cviii.), 
‘*is handled with singular good sense.”’ But the 
‘‘sense” is not Irish, except by adoption. 
The Latin original will be found in t. B. 
(p. 30a b.). Potius dicendus est evangelista quam 
propheta, a dictum attributed to St. Jerome, 
the reader will have to verify for himself. (In 
five Biblical places he,must do likewise.) Non 
legam Marcum quo usyue compleveram Mattheum 
is given (p. 269) as a saying that was deemed 
worthy to be sent to Rome. But the country- 
men of Columbanus knew their Priscian better 
than to send the aphorism in that form. The 
MS. has complevera. Replace a by e and you 
rectify the reading. 

Of the numerous persons and _ events 
mentioned in the text, only a few have dates 
assigned to them. Some of this incidental 
work is noteworthy. For instance, the Annals 
of Innisfallen are quoted at first hand, ‘ad a. 
886” (p. ex.) and ‘A.D. 892” (p. xlii). It 
will be time enough to discuss these numerals 
when we know whether they occur in the MS. 
(Rawl. B. 503); or, if not, how they have 
been arrived at. From the Annals of Ulster, 
to take two test cases, we have A.D. 783 and 
A.D. 890 (pp. 405, xlii.). Has the editor noted 
that in the new edition the former year is 
marked Bissextile on the margin and the latter 
has the alias 891 ” 

With respect to personal identification, 
novel results are not wanting. ‘‘ As to the death 
(A.D. 604) of Aed Slane, otherwise called Aed 
mac Ainmerech, see Reeves’ ('v/umba, p. 42” 
(p. 306). Ad Caesarem ibis! At ‘“‘p. 42” 
you will see that Aed Slane became joint- 
king on the death of Aed mac Ainmerech. 
Similarly, ‘‘Cairpre Crom. xvi., 344—Cairbre 
Find, 245” (p. 370). But C. C. was a king 


in Connaught; C. F., a king in Munster. 
Contrariwise, ‘‘Comgall” and ‘‘Comgall of 
Bennchor”’ (ib.) are one; ‘‘ Echaid Tirmcharna ” 
and ‘‘ Eochaid T.” (p. 371), the same Eochu. 

In like manner, regarding places and tribes 
there is some remarkable work. ‘‘ Hui Neill. . 
in Meath, which was divided among the sons 
_ of Niall of the Nine Hostages and possessed by 
| their descendants until the English invasion ; 
Four MM. a.M. 3510, note a” (p. 379). In 
“‘note a” O’Donovan accurately describes the 
Southern Ui Neill. But, with submission, Niall 
had other sons; to wit, Eogan (a quo Tir- 
Eogain, co. Tyrone), Conall (a guo Tir-Conaill, 
co. Donegal), Enda (sixth son of Conall, 
according to the editor, p. 381) and others. 
Their posterity were collectively called the 
Northern Ui Neill. But see what we have got 
here. Of the eight Index references, five 
belong to the northern branch. Nay more, in 
the very first (p. xxviii.) the ‘northern Hii 
Néill” are expressly named! Loch Silenn of 
the text is said (p. 380) to be on the borders of 
Cavan, Longford, and Meath. But, as the 
editor doubtless knows, the Annals of Innis- 
fallen place this 1. 8. in Magh Femin, a plain 
which he himself has located in Tipperary. 
The district of Mogh Ruith is equated (p. 232) 
with the half of Mogh, .e., the southern moiety 
of Ireland. According to the Index (p. 380), 
however, the latter M. had the agnomen Nuadat. 
And, if you rely on the Book of Lismore as 
cited here (p. xxxvi.), the territory of M. R. 
comprised the two Fermoys (not the ‘‘ barony 
of Fermoy” (p. 378), but Condons and Clan- 
gibbons, the next barony to the east) co. Cork. 

In reference to the transcription, as the 
facsimile shows that the letters are as plain as 
capitals, with ordinary care no error ought to 
appear in the portions that are unabbreviated 
in the MS. Furthermore, the extension of 
contractions is, as a rule, devoid of difficulty. 
Nevertheless, the lengthy list of errata (in 
which corrigenda like comdhi for co mo dhd, 
betho for bdis, intsamhail for in tsamtha, can 
scarcely be charged to the printer) forbids 
implicit reliance to be placed on the text. An 
innovation not to be commended is the re- 
tension of the contraction et for orus (and). 
Similarly, we get vel (1. 507) for no (or), and 
(1. 3048) et reliqua for ocus araile (and so forth). 
An instance of want of uniformity is bliadan 
(n. s.) 4745, bliadain (n. s.), 4747. B of the 
facsimile (col. b, 1. 38) is read Buiti in one 
place (p. vii.) and Baidhi in another (p. 98). 
The textual revision is still incomplete. For 
Feilimid read Fei[d]limthe (808); for espocus, 
episcopus (1785); for Imlech, Imlecha (2831) ; 
for Imliuch, Imlech (2880); for x-eninadh, 
n-wininadh (3253; fac. col. b, 1. 38); for 
Feidlimid, Feidlimthe (3978). 

With regard to textual emendation, the 
editor seems unaware of the extent to which 
it is needed. Na huiti riagla [naob] Eirenncha, 
‘‘all the rules of the Irish saints” (p. 104). 
This, of course, is not Irish, unless the in- 
truded word is removed. The reading being 
thus restored, the meaning is ‘all the Irish 
rules.” The editor’s English would require 
ne huili riagla na naob Eirennach. As Zé sin 
mil-sin, ‘* that is the honey” (p. 120). The 
Irish words, as they stand here, are void of 
sense. Read as i sin in mil (‘that is the 
honey”), or as i in mil-sin (“it is that 
honey ’’). Ind eclais bic, ‘into the little 
church” (p. 132). Rather ‘‘into a little 
church.” Read ZJsind eclais bic. The omission 
was a scribal oversight. 

Omissions like the following are more 
serious. Dorairngert . . Mochta . . Colum 
Cille bliadain riana gheineamain, M. foretold 
C. C. a year before his birth (p. 23). M., 
namely, in reply to a query (ib.), said C. 
would come after one hundred years. Yet the 
contradiction suggested nothing to the editor, 
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His function, it would seem, is to take the text 
as he finds it. The copyist, L. B. (p. 30a) 
proves, left out a c. Read cét bliadan, ‘“‘a 
hundred years.” Again, «lu. bliadna do inn 
Alpain, 45 years was he (Columba) in Scotland 
(p. 30). The editor is still unsuspicious. Supply 
from L. B. (p. 33a), xlii. a deis intan dochuaid, 
rexitii. di n-Albain, 42 his age the time he 
went (to Scotland), 34 (were passed) by him in 
Scotland. Hereby, likewise, the xlu. of the 
Book of Lismore is to be corrected into alii. 
(wand ii being frequently mistaken for each 
other). 

In one case somebody has blundered sadly. 
St. Brigit (p. 38) once visited her mother, and, 
finding that she was ill, took her place in 
making butter. After a time, the herdsman 
went to report to the owner, who lived else- 
where. The (printed) text then goes on: 
* Rofhiafraig in drai ocus a ben: ‘In maith 
leasaighins an ingen?’ Tainiec ann na bu,” 
‘“*The wizard and his wife asked, ‘Hath the 
virgin cared well for the dairy Then he 
came to the kine.” Well, in the first place, 
there is no “‘ dairy” in the original. Secondly, 
Tainic ann na bu will excite a smile. Thirdly, 
the sole difficulty is to discover how any 
perplexity can have arisen in connection with 
a construction so obvious. Put ‘?” after 
“bu”; for Tainic read tainic, and translate: 
The druid and his wife asked, ‘‘ Does the 
maiden that came there care the cows well?” 
Tainic ann, @ minimum of native knowledge 
shows, is a relative clause referring to ingen ; 
na bu being the object of leasaighius. 

In other instances the MS. is certainly right. 
St. Mochua cured persons of the Yellow 
Plague and transferred the colour to his 
crozier (p. 143): Conudh dia fothugud sin asbert 
in senchaid, ‘wherefore of that colouring spake 
the poet.” At foot (p. 287) is a note: “For 
the /othugud ‘founding’ of the MS. we should 
probably read dathugud.” But there are two 
fatal objections. The proposed lection cannot 
signify ‘‘of that colouring,’ but ‘‘to colour 
that.”” Moreover, ‘‘of that colouring” is in 
Trish (not dia dathugud sin, but) do’n dathugud 
sin. No emendationis required. The meaning 
is that the poet made verses to ‘‘ establish,” or 
perpetuate, the fact of the miraculous cure and 
the consequent promise of service by those 
who were healed. 

‘* Ferna, gen. Fernann, now Ferns, co. Wex- 
ford” (p. 378). In the text (p. 62) the gen. is 
the only case employed. It occurs twice, and 
is correctly given as Ferna, not Fernann. Con- 
firmation is found in an unexpected quarter. 
Perhaps the earliest extant example is con- 
tained in the ‘‘ unintelligible (!) verse ” 
(Hampson: Med. Aev. Kal., p. 398) of the 
Kalendar in Galba and Tiberius : 

(II. Kal. Feb.) Ast Iani fines signat Aed famine 
Ferna.* 

The translation requires a separate notice for 

adequate discussion. 


9? 


B. MacCarrny. 








‘IN TAPHNIS.” 
London: Jan. 17, 1891. 
In a footnote to his letter printed in the 
AcADEMY of to-day, Mr. Whitley Stokes 
suggests that the word taphnis (in the passage 
ut moriatur in taphnis, quoted from a Vatican 
MS.), is a mistake for tapinis, and compares 
this with Greek rawewés and French en tapinois. 
It is, however, unquestionably the name of the 





* The MSS. (according to Hampson) have sigat 
and faumina: Aed by designation “of Ferns,” so- 
called to distinguish him from others of the name. 
The homonymous lists in L. L. (p. 366e, f) have 
twenty-one saints under ded. In L. Be. (p. 225d) 
** xxi. sunt’’ stands at foot, but only eighteen are 
given; thus proving the scribe’s oversight. 





Egyptian city Tahpanhes (see Ezek. xxx., Jer. 
xliii.). The interpretation mandatum humile, 
which is St. Jerome’s (Comm. in Hzech. xxx.), 
is very puzzling—it does not seem possible 
to account for it bya reference to Hebrew. 
Some of the Church Fathers seem to have had 
sufficient knowledge of Egyptians to make 
blunders in it ; is there any conceivable combina- 
tion of words in that language that might have 
suggested this extraordinary explanation ? 
HENRY BRADLEY. 








TUNIP AND THE LAND OF NAHARINA. 
Rochester ; Jan. 17, 1891. 


Writing at a distance from good libraries, I 
do not know what has been said about Tunip. 
But Mr. Howorth’s very plausible theory re- 
specting Aran Naharina is surely a very old 
friend. At least, some fifteen years ago one 
heard of it in connexion with the names of M. 
Halévy (Mélanges) and Dr. Beke. The tribe 
Patina are also, of course, very old friends. 
But the new suggestion of Mr. Howorth 
about Tunip certainly helps te theory if it can 
be made out. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 





There is one difficulty in the way of Mr. 
Howorth’s suggestion in the ACADEMY of 
January 17 with regard to the name 
Naharain. The two rivers which he proposes 
as the boundaries of the land so called do not 
unite, but flow into different seas. They do 
not enclose a tract of country in the same, sense 
as two rivers which join. 

The analogy of the Indian use of a similar 
term will be helpful. The familiar word 
do-db ‘‘two rivers” (the equivalent of Naha- 
rain), is applied to ‘‘a tract between two 
confluent rivers” (Yule and Burnell’s Glossary). 
It may seem that this still leaves undefined the 
area to which the word is applied, as two con- 
fluent rivers cannot really enclose it. There 
can only be two sides of the figure; but a 
third side is supplied by the mountain range 
from which the two confluent rivers come, and 
it is to the roughly triangular space thus en- 
closed that the name do-db is given. Thus, the 
tracts between the several rivers which unite 
and ultimately join the Indus are called do-dbs, 
each with its own distinctive name. So also 
the great tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumna is known as the Doab, without any 
further name. But to the broad strip of 
country between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
which rivers do not unite but flow into different 
seas, the term dv-db is not applied. Is it not 
probable that the use of the term Naharain is 
similar, and that it is only applicable to a 
Mesopotamia, in the ordinary sense of a do-db ? 

R. MACLAGAN. 








WHY WAS THE HORSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT WAS 
RIDDEN ? 
. Queen’s College, Cork: Jan. 19, 1891. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely says that “it was no 
doubt easier to learn driving than riding.” Is 
this true? Under modern conditions it may be 
so, when a person’s first essay in driving is 
made on some old and steady animal, tightly 
embraced in harness and shafts. But when 
primitive man first subdued the little wild horse, 
was it easier for him to learn to drive two of 
these animals when simply attached by means 


of a yoke and pole, with free play for their | 


hind quarters and heels, their first instinct 
being to kick to pieces the rattling, creaking 
wheels and axle which formed the primitive 
car, or to learn to sit firmly on his back—an 
art which the South American Indians found 
no difficulty in acquiring when they obtained 
the horse from the Spaniards ? 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 





**COCK’s EGGS.” 
King’s College, London: Jan 14, 1891. 
As Dr. Murray’s derivation of the word 
*‘ cockney ” has lately called special attention 
to the curious phrase, ‘‘a cock’s egg,” the 
following extract may, perhaps, be worth 
making. It is a note in Sonvestre’s Le Foyer 
Breton, apropos of the phrase race née de Veuf 
du cog: 
‘On croit en Bretagne que certains oufs, re- 
couverts seulement d’une pellicule, sont pondus 
par les coqs et proviennent du démon comme tout 
ce qui sort de l’ordre naturel. Ces cufs sont, dit 
on, couvés par des couleuvres et produisent des 
monstres. Race nie de l'wuf du cog est done une 
injure qui exprime l’origine diabolique de l’étre 
auquel on l’adresse.”’ 
Jonn W. HALEs. 








‘* ARERAGE”’ IN THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: Jan. 20, 1891. 


I should be glad to correct an error which 
occurs in a note of mine to ‘‘Some English 
Documents temp. Henry VII.,”’ printed in the 
AcADEMY of Jan. 3. It is there stated that the 
word ‘‘arerage” is not given in the New 
English Dictionary. As a matter of fact it 
appears under the head ‘‘ arrearage,” of which 
four senses are given, including that mentioned 
in my note. There is, however, no cross- 
reference ‘‘ arerage” to ‘‘ arrearage,” though 
there is from ‘‘arere”’ to ‘‘ arrear”’; this it 
seems is intended to imply all the related 
words. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 25, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Pres- 
byterianism,” by the Rev. David Fotheringham. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘ Am I my Brother’s Keeper!” 
by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

Monpay, Jan. 26, 4 p.m. Asiatic: ‘“ Panini, Poet and 
Grammarian, with some Remarks on the Age of Indian 
Classical Poetry,” by Prof. Peterson, 

5 p.m. London Institution: “‘ British Ballads,” by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: ‘ Byzantine Architecture,” 
I., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

Sp.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “‘ The Con- 
struction and Capabilities of Musical Instruments,” I,, 
by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 

8p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ Evidences for the 
Ether,” with Experiments, by Mr. A. T. Hare. ' 

Tuespay, Jan. 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” II., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m, Society of Arts: ‘‘ Lithography: A Finished 
Chapter of Illustrative Art,” by Mr. William Simpson. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘* Machine Stoking,” by 
Mr. J. F. Spencer. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Annual General 
Meeting ; Presidential Address, by Dr. John Beddoe. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 28, 8 p.m. Society of Literature: ‘ Dr. 

Samuel Parr,’”’ by Mr. Arthur Benson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Illustrated Journalism,” 

by Mr. Carmichael Thomas. nee 
Tuurspay, Jan. 29, 3 . Royal Institution: ‘ The 
Little Manx Nation,” I., by Mr. Hall Caine. 

4 p.m. Society for Preserving Memorials of the 

Dead : 


General Meeting. 
6 p.m. London itution: ‘“ The History of 
Medicine in London,” by Dr. Norman Moore. 
8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
IL., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, Jan. 30, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
eeting, ‘The Counterbalancing of Locomotive En- 
gines,”’ by Mr. E. L. Hill. ans 
8 p.m. Browning: ‘ Browning’s Proof of Optimism : 
a Statement and a Criticism,” by Prof. Jones. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ British Mosses,” by 
Lord Justice Fry. rae - 
Sarurpay, Jan. 31, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Pre-Greek 
Schools of Art,”’ I1., by Mr. W. M. Conway. 





SCIENCE. 


THE GREEK MSS. IN THE VATICAN. 
La Vaticane de Paul III. a Paul IV. @apres 


des documents nouveaux, Par Pierre 
Batiffol. (Paris: Leroux.) 
Tus charming little book may well be 
commended to the notice of all who are 
interested in the history of libraries and 
of MSS. It belongs to a series of which the 
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outward get-up is somewhat similar to that 
of our own “ Parchment Library,”’ but even 
more elegant and refined; and the price is 
trifling. All scholars nowadays who take 
their work seriously are concerned in the 
external, as well as the internal, history of 
MSS. ; and to these the Abbé Batiffol offers 
a pleasant and interesting sketch of an 
important period in the history of the most 
important library in the world. 

It is needless to open our account with a 
review of the work that has recently been 
done, or is now doing, at the history of the 
Vatican, for all this will be found concisely 
stated in the Preface. It may, however, be 
as well to mention that M. Batiffol’s re- 
searches are practically confined to Greek 
MSS., so that the title would have been a 
little more correct if it had been La Vaticane 
Grecque, &e. The distinction is impor- 
tant, because the Greek collection in the 
Vatican has a separate history, and is 
more modern than the Latin. In 1443, 
under Eugenius IV., there were only two 
Greek MSS. (a Boethius and a Graeco- 
Latin Psalter) in the library. From that 
time to the death of Sixtus 1V. in 1484 it 
increased rapidly; but here M. Batiffol 
leaves us rather in a mystery, for he himself 
can only ask the question what became 
of the 900 volumes which were there at that 
date. And he goes on to say in the next 
sentence that the nucleus of the present 
collection is formed by the 450 MSS. cata- 
logued in 1519-1521 under Leo X. The 
landmarks in the history of the library 
from that time onwards are the catalogues : 
first an alphabetical subject-list, made under 
Paul IIT., in 1545; and then, about 1620, a 
new catalogue, made by the Rainaldi, which 
established the order in use to the present 
day. 


Batiffol has undertaken to chronicle. During 
a great part of the time the library was in 
the hands of three cardinal librarians: 
Cervini (1548-1555), Sirleto (1570-1585), 
and Carafa, who appears to have succeeded 
Sirleto at once and died in 1591. All three 
were keenly interested in Greek letters, and 
it was through them that the principal 
accessions were made to ihe colleciion. 
Cervini added about 143 Greek MSS. From 
the private library of Sirleto thirty-five 
were bought for the Vatican at his death, and 
the rest also found their way ultimately 
into the Vatican with the Ottoboni collection, 
with which they had been incorporated. 
This was under Benedict XIII., in 1740. 
Carafa bequeathed to the Vatican, as it would 
seem, sixty-nine Greek MSS. (No. 31 47s) of 
rather less importance, but including some 
of the material for the Roman edition of the 
Septuagint, which had been entrusted to 
him and was published in 1586. 

The central figure in M. Batiffol’s book is 


Sirleto, a genuine scholar, of mild and | 


simple character, tutor at one time of Carlo 
Borromeo, who had been charged with the 
collecting of the patristic authorities for the 


discussions in the Council of Trent, especially | 
in its first and most important period, 1545- | 


1552. In this capacity Cardinal Seripando 
said of him that he had “‘ done more service 
to the Council while at Rome than fifty 
prelates more would have done at Trent.” 


Of his predecessor and successor we also 


get a graphic impression, the vigorous, 

| impatient, and imperious Cervini—tirst of 
‘the librarians who belonged to the Sacred 
| College, and afterwards Pope for twenty-two 
days as Marcellus II.—who promptly set to 
| work and brought thelibrary into better order 
than it had ever been; and the stern, severe 
Carata, a characteristic figure of the re- 
action of the latter part of the century, of 
whose temper we have a melancholy monu- 
ment in the shape of a page and a half of 
exultation over the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. 

M. Batiffol touches, by the way, upon a 
number of interesting points: the two great 
markets for MSS. at Rome and Venice; the 
shifty Greeks, who brought over their 
packages of books for sale or were employed 
as copyists; the method of constructing 
Renaissance texts, in which the scribe has 
usually two copies at his side, and chooses 
the most readable text, now from one and 
now from the other; the worthlessness of 





i the greater number of these sixteenth cen- 


tury MSS., where along with some twenty 
replicas we often possess the original from 
which they were copied. We have besides 
many details about the price of books; 
some interesting illustrations of the Triden- 
tine doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Vulgate ; and a sketch of the origin of the 
Roman edition of the LXX. In the course 
of this M. Batiffol comes to speak of the 
famous Codex Vaticanus 1209 (nz). The 
earliest reference to this is in 1533. He can 
find no mention of it in the catalogues 
before that date; and he is himself of opinion 
that it was brought to Rome by Cardinal 





It is this period, 1545-1620, which M. lit was written there. 


Bessarion, after resting somewhere in the 
South of Italy from the tenth or eleventh 
century, but he is not prepared to say that 
On this point the 
reader may consult especially De Rossi, 
De Origine Bibliothecae Apostolicae, pp. Xxxvi.- 
xxxvill. We may observe in passing that 
it is perhaps a little in excess of the facts to 
say that “modern criticism is unanimous 
in considering the text of Cod. B. as the 
oldest form which we possess of the text of 
the Septuagint.” This hardly does justice 
to the qualifying phrases (‘‘ on the whole ” 
and ‘‘relatively”) in the quotation given 
just before from Dr. Swete ; and there is still 
some dissent—e.g., in Dr. Hatch’s Essays in 
Biblical Greek (p. 281), for the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, and I believe also on the 
part of Dr. de Lagarde. 

At the end of his treatise, M. Batiffol 
turns to a subject which he has made 
specially his own—the history of a small, 
but compact and valuable, collection of 
MSS., which Paul V. carried off in high- 
handed fashion from Grotta Ferrata. What 





M. Batiffol has to say about these MSS. 
has the further interest that it is at issue 
with the opinion of Dom A. Rocchi, to 
whom we owe the excellent catalogue of the 
MSS. still at Grotta Ferrata. Dom Rocchi 
affirms, and M. Batiffol denies, that the col- 
lection in question formed part of the 
original stock of the abbey. He finds, first, 
/a statement by Ambrose of Camalduli that 
the volumes in the library when he visited it 
in 1432 were dissipata, disrupta, conscissa, 
putrida, which does not agree with the 








present condition of the greater number of 
them. He finds, also, two lists of Grotta 
Ferrata MSS.—one of sixty volumes, dated 
1462, and another of fifty-three volumes, 
drawn up in 1575; only a few of these 
latter volumes are included in the earlier 
list. Lastly, out of the forty-one MSS. now 
in the Vatican, but one can be proved to 
have been at Grotta Ferrata at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, while several, the 
origin of which can be traced, belonged to 
other monasteries. One would be glad to 
know what Mr. T. W. Allen had to say 
about these MSS. from a palaeographical 
point of view; but I do not gather that 
they were included among the data for his 
Notes on the Abbreviations in Greek MSS. 
M. Batiffol himself may throw more light 
upon them in his forthcoming volume on 


Rossano. 
W. Sanpay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAMBALA. 
Dedham School, Essex: Jan, 18, 1891. 


In the AcaDEMY for October 18, 1890 (pp. 
344-5) it was shown that in the Jitaka book 
Seruma and Simbali were in some way connected 
as the abode of the Supaxnas. There is an 
Avesta Sairima which appears in the Pahlavi 
texts (Bund. xx. 12) as Salmdn (the source of 
the Tigris). The Sanskrit Cé@/ma/a, as the name 
of a Dvipa is not very ancient, and may after 
all be a corruption of some proper name like 
Salmin. 

The second element in Ka-serwmant may be 
compared with the Avesta Haéctimant Haétimat, 
Pahlavi Hétuwmand, which in Bund. xx. 34is 
said to be identical with the spring Zarinmand. 
There is another /J/aétumant, the modern 
Helmend, the ’Ep*pav00s or *Etduavvdpos of Arrian. 

With regard to the (dé/mala groves the old 
tradition’ respecting this delightful abode is 
still current in Thibet. The author of an article 
in the Edinburgh Review (No. 352, p. 405), 
October, 1890, speaks of a most popular 
Thibetan work entitled ‘‘A Guide for the 
Journey to Shambala.” 

** Shambala,’’ he says, “‘ is a supernal city supposed 
to exist on the borders of Mongolia; and every 
Mongol pilgrim visiting Lha-si prays the great 
deities and the living celebrities of the place to 
grant that at his next re-birth he may be born in 


the blessed groves of Shambala.”’ 
R. Morris. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. are about to 

ublish Outlines of Psychology, by Prof. Harald 
Frotfding, of Copenhagen, translated by Miss 
Mary E. Lowndes. The translation is from the 
German edition, which the author has accepted 
as an adequate rendering of the original. The 
work is well known on the continent, and, in 
its German form, is familiar to many English 
psychologists. Dr. Héffding sharply dis- 
tinguishes psychology from metaphysics, treat- 
ing it in the strictest sense as the science of 
mental phenomena. The greater part of the 
book is occupied with an exposition of the 
psychology of cognition, of feeling, and of the 
will; but there are also chapters on the subject 
and method of psychology, on the relation 
between mind and body, on the conscious and 
the unconscious, and on the classification of 
the psychological elements. The author is as 





* The Jains knew something of this tradition— 
**Rukkhesu nite jaha simalivd jassim ratim veya- 
yamti suvannd (Say. I. 6, 18, p. 315). 
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strongly opposed to materialism as to spiritual- 
ism, but is at great pains to show what light 
has been thrown by physiology on psychological 
problems. 


THE seventeenth general meeting of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching was held at University College, London, 
on January 17. Unfortunately both the 
president-elect (Prof. J. J. Sylvester) and the 
retiring president (Prof. G. M. Minchin), were 
prevented by illness from being present. 
The chair was taken by Mr. R. B. Hayward, of 
Harrow. The following officers were elected 
for 1891: president, Prof. J. J. Sylvester; 
vice-presidents, R. B. Hayward, R. Levett, 
Prof. G. M. Minchin, R. Tucker; treasurer, 
Prof. A. Lodge; hon. secs., E. M. Langley, 
C. Pendlebury; other members of council, 
Mrs. Bryant, C. V. Coates, E. T. Dixon, A. 8. 
Eve, G. Heppel, Prof. W. H. H. Hudson, 
Rev. J. J. Milne, Prof. W. N. Stocker; auditor, 
G. Heppel. The following were elected 
members of the association: Prof. T. M. 
Blakslee, Messrs. H. G. Bell, J. C. Iles, C. 
Legg, A. A. Lintern, J. 8S. Norman, A. 
Wheatley, T. Wilson. Papers were read by 
Miss Wood (on “The Use of the term 
‘ Abstract’ in Arithmetic’), by Mr. E. T. 
Dixon (on ‘‘The Foundations of Geometry), 
and by Mr. E. M. Langley (on ‘Statics and 
Geometry”). Mr. H. Perigal showed some 
ingenious models and diagrams in illustration 
of Euclid’s proofs. A petition prepared by the 
Decimal Association, urging the prompt intro- 
duction into the United Kingdom of a decimal 
system of coinage, weights, and measures, was 
signed almost without exception by the 
members present. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE president and council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society have made arrangements for the delivery 
in future, during the course of each session, of 
evening lectures on Oriental subjects: that is to 
say, on the history, customs, religions, and 
literature of Eastern nations, ancient and 
modern. The lectures are intended to be such 
as will appeal generally tc educated men and 
women, and not of a character to interest 
specialists only. The inaugural lecture will be 
delivered by Prof. Max Miiller, on Wednesday, 
March 4, at 8.30 p.m., in the lecture-hall of 
the University of London, Burlington-gardens. 
Two tickets will be at the disposal of each 
member of the society, on application. Un- 
appropriated space will, after February 15, be 
held to be available for the use of the general 
public. 

At the usual meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
on Monday next, January 26, Prof. Peterson, 
of Bombay—who is now at home on leave— 
will read a paper entitled ‘ Pinini, Poet and 
Grammarian, with some Remarks on the Age 
of Indian Classical Poetry.” 


Mr. Joseru Masset, of Manchester, has 
just issued, in a limited number of copies, a 
version into Hebrew of Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes. The excellence of the translation is 
vouched for by Dr. Mandelkern, of Leipzig; 
and for Western readers the neatly printed 
little volume has the advantage of being 
supplied throughout with the Masoretic vowel 
points. It would be difficult to find a literary 
composition better suited for rendering into 
Hebrew than Milton’s grand scriptural poem. 
The translator prints and publishes his own 
book. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing the 
fourth part of Jastrow’s Dictionary of the 
Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature (New York: G. P. 
Putman’s; London: Kegan Paul & Co.). 
Condensation and excellent typography con- 





tinues to distinguish this work; and though 
Fleischer’s contributions to Levy’s Lexicon will 
for long render that book indispensable to the 
full study of late Hebrew, we cordially recom- 
mend Dr. Jastrow’s Lexicon to English stu- 
dents. May health and strength be given him 
for the conclusion of so laborious an under- 
taking ! 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Ruskin Society.—(Friday Jan. 5.) 


Krveron Parkes, Esq., in the chair.—The Rev. 
J. P. Faunthorpe read a paper on “‘ Fors Clavigera.”’ 
The paper drew attention to the meaning of the 
term, pointed out some resemblances to the 
Spectator, and asserted that Fors contained some of 
the most valuable of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching. It 
contains much bitter satire, many sharp antitheses, 
much profound reverence for Scripture, and many 
anticipations of the solution of political and 
economical problems. The satire is directed 
against Stuart Mill, the clergy, the British squire, 
commercial immorality, and ironclads. The 
Scripture references take up nine pages in the 
Index with double columns, and there are many 
other adaptations of Biblical words not given in the 
Index. Every one may learn reverence from Mr. 
Ruskin. Its object is again and again stated to be 
to explain the nature and the intention of St. 
George’s Guild, which in its main design has not 
succeeded. The main design was to buy land and 
have it cultivated under certain rules and in certain 
ways somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Booth’s 
‘Farm Colony,’’ but with laws more nearly 
approaching monastic regulations. The secondary 
design of a museum of art and natural treasures is 
now an accomplished fact at the Meersbrook Park, 
Sheffield, and in a less degree in various colleges 
and schools in England and Ireland. The land 
courts in Ireland and Scotland are now doing 
exactly what Fors advised years ago. Technical 
education, the brotherhoods in the Church, and 
other good things are anticipated in Fors; and from 
its pages a valuable treatise on education may, and 
probably will, be compiled. Perhaps, after all, its 

atest value is not so muck in what it has 
accomplished, but, like the writings of Bacon and 
Coleridge, in what it will cause by way of sugges- 
tion.—A brief discussion followed. 


Anturoro.oaicaL Institute.—( Zuesday, Jan. 13.) 


E. W. Brasroox, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Lewis exhibited a specimen of the 
stone used by Admiral Tremlett to cut marks on 
the granite of which the Breton dolmens are com- 
posed.—Mr. R. B. Martin exhibited a fire-syringe 
from Borneo.—Mr. C. H. Read exhibited some 
specimens of worked jade from British Columbia, 
and a bored stone from San Juan Teotihuacan.—Mr. 
J. Edge-Partington and Mr. C. Heape exhibited an 
ethnographical album of the Pacific Islands.—Mr. 
F. W. Rudler read a paper on ‘‘ The Source of the 
Jade used for Ancient Implements in Europe and 
America.’’ Its object was to call the attention of 
anthropologists to certain mineralogical discoveries 
which have been made within the last few years, 
and which tend to overthrow the well-known theory 
that suggested early intercourse with the East as 
the source of the jade objects found in the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, the prehistoric burial 
places of France and Germany, and the ancient 
Indian graves on the north-western coast of 
America. Herr Taube, of Breslau, first recorded 
the occurrence of jade in situ at Jordans Miihe, in 
Silesia, and afterwards discovered it at the arsenal- 
pyrites workings at Reichenstein. Rough pebbles 
have also been found in the valleys of the Sann and 
the Mur im Styria. Dr. G. M. Dawson has 
described the occurrence of boulders of jade partly 
sawn through, at Lytton and Yale on the Fraser 
River; and Lieutenant Stoney has actually found 
the mineral in sitv at the Jade Mountains, north 
of the Kowak River in Alaska. These discoveries 
prove that, contrary to general belief, jade does 
occur in the rocks of Europe and of North America, 
thus supporting the views so long held by Dr. A. 
B. Meyer, of the Royal Zoological Museum in 
Dresden, and accepted in America not only by 
Dr. Dawson, but by Prof. ’. W. Clarke and Mr. 





Merrill, Mr. Kunz, and others. In England, most 
anthropologists have hitherto inclined to the exotic 
rather than to the indigenous origin of the pre- 
historic jades. 





FINE ART. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
II. 


THE schools of Spain, though more modestly 
represented this year than on the last occasion, 
still constitute an interesting, if not a dazzling, 
series. The little ‘‘ Pieti,” ascribed to Juan 
Juanes, is a work still based entirely on Flemish- 
Gothic traditions, although it belongs to the 
full sixteenth century. Francisco de Ribalta 

a Spanish painter who, like most of his con/r?res 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
acquired the better part of his artistic education in 
Italy—is credited with a pleasing, if by no means 
masterly, double portrait, called ‘‘ Portraits of 
the Painter and his Wife” (Sir Wm. Eden 
Bart). The ‘Simeon and the Infant Saviour ”’ 
(Marquis of Bristol), though not wanting in a 
certain characteristic intensity of religious 
sentiment, marred by the undue self-conscious- 
ness of the time to which it belongs, is not firm 
enough in draughtsmanship or searching enough 
in modelling for Spagnoletto, to whom it is 
ascribed. 

Three canvases of important dimensions bear 
the magic name of Velasquez; but of these it is 
only the ‘ Portrait of the Conde-Duque de 
Olivarez”’ (Earl of Elgin) to which it is possible 
conscientiously to leave that attribution. This 
is an original replica, on a much smaller scale, 
of the great equestrian portrait of Philip IV.’s 
all-powerful minister ; or, as Herr Justi thinks 
possible, an earlier version of the subject. We 
deem the former hypothesis far more likely to 
be the true one; because, with all its unusual 
sparkle and splendour of colour, Lord Elgin’s 
canvas lacks, to a great extent, the intense 
vitality which is the unique characteristic of 
Don Diego’s art. Still, the surprising force, 
when seen at the proper distance, of the white 
war-charger on which the C ount Dukeis mounted, 
and above all the masterly sweep of the brush in 
the barren yet beautiful landscape background, 
half veiled by the smoke of an unseen combat, 
prevent us from thinking of any other name in 
connexion with this fine performance. Quite 
otherwise is it with the ‘‘ Infanta Maria Theresa ”’ 
(Mrs. Lyne Stephens),-to which Herr Justi— 
usually so discerning and impartial a critic—— 
has unaccountably given his (mprimatur. This, 
showing in childhood the future spouse of Louis 
XIV., may be a repetition of an original by 
Velasquez ; but it isso pasty and timid in execu- 
tion, that it is not possible, fora single moment, 
to regard it as an original work of 
Velasquez. It reveals a painter who has under- 
gone Flemish as well as Spanish influences, and 
may therefore, as has been suggested, 
be by Carreiio de Miranda. The full-length, 
** Philip IV. of Spain” (Mrs. Lyne Stephens), 
is simply a copy, and by no means a very 
excellent one, of the superb portrait of that 
monarch in the Dulwich Gallery. From the 
same collection comes, however, a very large 
and important Murillo, awkwardly described in 
the catalogue as ‘‘ Allegorical Subject: Faith 
Elevating the Eucharist.”” This great canvas 
is, as to execution, on the confines between the 
second and the third or raporoso manner; a 
splendid group cf portrait-like male figures in 
adoration before the figure of Faith is its most 
attractive portion. The picture came origin- 
ally from the same church of Santa Maria la 
Blanca in Seville which contained at one time 
the famous ‘‘ Immaculate Conception” of the 
Louvre. 

Very rarely at Burlington House has the 
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Flemish section of the art of the Low Countries | pa 


been so weakly represented as on the present 
occasion. To a Fleming of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century belongs unquestionably 
the quaint ‘Saint in the Desert,” ascribed to 
Bronzino, and signed en toutes lettres ‘‘ Alessandro 
Bronzino Allori”! The leaden flesh-tints in 
the nude figure of the still youthful saint— 
apparently St. Francis of Assisi—who_ lies 
prone, in self-imposed penance, in the brambles ; 
the crude freshness and peculiar detail of the 
green landscape in which he is framed, both 

int to a northern hand. The ‘ Queen 
Frenrietta Maria” (Miss Chambers), ascribed 
to Van Dyck, is a not very convincing replica 
of a welb-bnewn type; while the ‘‘ James 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond,” holding a fruit, 
is a repetition of the well-known portrait, of 
which the best example is in the Long Gallery 
of the Louvre. A brilliant piece of decorative 
art, from the Flemish standpoint, is the 
‘Peasants Going to Market” (Sir E. C. 
Guinness, Bart.), ascribed to Rubens and 
Snyders. The figures of a male and female 
peasant carrying game and fruit, which con- 
stitute the portion of the picture assigned to 
Rubens, show, with all their brilliancy, a 
certain harshness of colour and execution— 
especially in the red of the woman’s jacket— 
which excites the suspicion that Snyders alone 
may be responsible for the work. That 
Ttalianised Lowlander, Sustermans (or Sutter- 
mans according to the Jconoyraphie of Van 
Dyck), who became, and remained during a 
considerable part of the seventeenth century, 
the painter-in-ordinary of the Grand Dukes of 
Florence, is characteristically represented by a 
charming, if somewhat mannered and con- 
ventional, ‘‘Head of a Girl” (W. Cornwallis 
West, Esq.) ; but there is no reason for ascrib- 
ing to him the huge, and in its way very 
imposing, ‘‘ Portrait of Cardina! Capponi,” 
which, in a grandiose larocco frame, occupies 
a central position at one end of the large 
gallery. is is a work of the Roman school 
of the seventeenth century, suggestive rather of 
the style of Carlo Maratta. That charming 
painter of portraits in miniature, Gonzales 
Coques—in his breadth of style, however, far 
removed from the miniature painter proper— 
has often better deserved his appellation of 
“The Little Vandyck” than in ‘‘A Lady 
Playing the Lute” (A. J. Robarts, Esq.) 
Teniers the younger, in ‘‘A Butcher’s Shop” 
(Right Hon. G. Cavendish Bentinck, M.P.), 
though he has taken extraordinary pains with 
the wonderfully-accurate carcass of a calf, 
hanging up in approved fashion, and not less 
with the brilliantly rendered calf’s head 
placed on a wooden block in front, has not this 
time—even with the aid of his girl in a bright 
red bodice, and of his favourite brazen pans 
and utensils—succeeded in producing a picture. 
We think regretfully of what Rembrandt, with 
his all-penetrating and transfusing power, has 
succeeded in making out of an almost identical 
subject in his well-known study in the Louvre. 

Dutch art is on the whole as splendidly illus- 
trated as on former occasions, although Rem- 
brandt, the hero of the two last displays, is un- 
represented, except in so far as his commanding 
influence reveals itself in the work of pupils and 
followers. It is very difficult to accept as the 
work of Van der Helst the admirable ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Dutch Lady” (Sir E. Bunbury, Bart.), 
although it bears his signature in full, together 
with the date 1647. Van der Helst’s manner, 
in this his early middle time, is already, in its 
sobriety of diffused light and its silveriness of 
colourand general tone, diametrically opposed to 
the Rembrandt school, to a very accomplished 
yainter of which this canvas should, we think, 

long. The head—upon which, in accordance 
with the Rembrandt canon, the light is chiefly 
concentrated — is, if somewhat over-smoothly 


inted, drawn and modelled with consummate 
skill, while the conception is pathetic in its ver 

simplicity. We must leave to some suc 

specialist as Dr. Abraham Bredius the agree- 
able task of finding in Rembrandt’s following 
a name for this very fine work. Three portraits 
which represent Nicholas Maes in his later and 
more modish phase need not detain us, although 
at least one of them, the ‘‘ Portrait of a Young 
Prince,” is a finished example of this style. 
He is seen at his very best, on the other hand, 
in the luminous and beautiful, ‘‘ Old Woman 
Reading,” so nearly akin to a picture of like 
motive in the Amsterdam Museum. One 
comes to the conclusion that a Maes of this 
quality can almost compare on equal terms 
with Rembrandt himself, audacious as such a 
proposition may appear. Frans Hals is one of 
the few great masters who are not seen at their 
very bestin English collections, and it is rarely 
indeed that such an opportunity as the present 
one is afforded for judging him. Supreme in 
intuition as in executive skill, where he sets 
himself the congenial task of presenting on a 
human countenance a fugitive, a momentary 
expression—especially one of jollity or sensuous 
delight—he betrays a certain emptiness, and an 
incapacity for penetrating into the depths 
of a personality or summing up its 


abiding characteristics, when, as in the 
broadly and grandly modelled ‘Portrait 
of Johann van Loo” (M. H. Col- 


naghi, Esq.), he is compelled to present a sitter 
in complete gravity and repose of feature. Of 
his more favourite mood, Sir E. C. Guinness’s 
famous ‘‘L’Homme a la Canne ’—from the 
Secrétan collection —is a splendid and Mr. Cuth- 
bert Quilter’s ‘‘ Pierre Tiarck ” a fair specimen. 
The unusually solid modelling of the ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Lady” (G. Salting, Esq.) shows it to be 
somewhat earlier in date than any of these ; 
while the “‘ Joyeux Buveur”’ (M. Jules Porgés) 
is a life-size study of « young toper, in which 
the surprising brilliancy of the absolutely living 
head contrasts strangely with the bad execution 
of the hands and accessories—a badness, too, 
which is hardly the audacious carelessness of 
Hals, but rather suggests the co-operation of 
an assistant. We do not remember to have 
seen on the walls of the Royal Academy so fine 
an example of the scarce Vermeer of Delft as 
“The Soldier and the Laughing Girl” (S. 8. 
Joseph, Esq.), a panel which once adorned the 
famous Double Collection in Paris, and when 
there was cleverly etched by the late Jules 
Jacquemart. Surely never was the full splen- 
dour of sunlight, never was the subtle delicacy 
of reflected beams more wonderfully suggested 
than in this study, which is at the same time 
a naive and truthful piece of yenre. It isin the 
human side of his art that Vermeer surpasses 
the, in other respects, unsurpassable Pieter 
de Hooch, who is seen at his very best in the 
famous ‘‘Card Players” (Her Majesty the 
Queen), a canvas in which sunlight seems 
to be actually captured and detained in 
perpetuity. The only other Dutch picture 
here which can claim to take equal oak with 
these is Terburg’s splendid conversation-piece, 
“‘The Letter’’ (Her Majesty the Queen). It is 
unfortunate that this consummate master never 
succeeds in connecting his cleverly observed 
and surprisingly painted single figures by 
that indefinable yet all-important bond of 
dramatic union, which would make of his works 
true and complete studies of life as, from a 
technical point of view, they are complete 
pictures. In this respect he is far behind 
Metsu, whose colouring and execution, how- 
ever excellent, cannot, for finesse, be compared 
to his. Of the latter master, very fine speci- 
mens—marked, however, by his characteristic 
hotness of colour—are ‘“ The Breakfast” and 
‘* Dutch Interior,’ both of which were, we 
believe, acquired by Sir E. Guinness at the 





| Secrétan sale. Fuller in colour, and yet not 
less silvery than usual, are two exquisite Van 
Goyens, both styled ‘“‘On the Maas near 
Dordrecht ” (8. 8. Joseph, Esq.), showing the 
familiar scene with a pictorial charm which 
Cuyp himself does not always attain. On the 
other hand, the less subtle, but still excellent, 
‘** Landscape” (H. W. B. Davis, Esq., R.A.) 
appears to us rather as the work of Van Goyen’s 
imitator, Salmon van Ruysdael, than as being 
from hisown brush. Thegreys and greens areless 
delicate than those of the master himself, and 
the execution more detailed, and, in its greater 
deliberation, less effective. Three magnificent 
examples of Cuyp—to whose works of fine 
quality in English collections there would 
appear to be no end—are Mr. A. J. 
Robarts’s ‘‘ View on the Maas: Evening,” 
and his two pictures, both styled ‘ Cattle 
on the Maas”; while a less engaging phase of 
the master’s style is shown in a ‘ View of 
Dort” from the same collection, which is both 
over-crowded, and, as it were, ill-digested. Of 
several specimens of the art of Jacob van 
Ruysdael, the most interesting, because the 
most closely founded upon natural truth, are a 
**View from the Ruins of Brederode Castle” 
(S. 8. Joseph, Esq.), and a ‘‘ Wooded Land- 
scape’’ (George Salting, Esq.) The large 
** Landscape,” by Hobbema (A. J. Robarts, 
Esq.), is technically of fine quality; but some- 
how it is more prosaic in sentiment than are 
usually the woodland scenes of this admirable 
but a trifle over-rated landscapist—perhaps 
because he has this time chosen to enliven his 
sylvan solitude with a waggon and horses and 
various figures. We may further call attention 
to a ‘‘Sea-piece,” by Willem van de Velde 
(A. J. Robarts, Esq.)—wonderfully accurate in 
detail and wonderfully hard—and to ‘The 
Little Farm” (G. Salting, Esq.), by Adrian 
van de Velde—a finished example of a finished 
and unemotional master. 

There have been very wisely placed in the 
gallery with the Dutch and Flemish paintings 
three examples of Antoine Watteau, from the 
celebrated collection of the lately deceased Miss 
James. Of these, an ‘‘ Interior” —showing an 
old woman spinning, a young one seated in an 
armchair sewing, and near them two children, 
one with a cat in its arms—though carried less 
far than many similar works of the Valenciennes 
master, is unmistakably his in drawing and 
execution. As still more unmistakably from 
his brush reveals itself the wonderfully spark- 
ling and rich ‘Garden Party,” which, save in 
the darkening of the leafy background, appears 
to an unusual degree uninjured. It is one 
of those characteristic but, all the same, 
not easily describable scenes of poetical 
dalliance of which there are so many fine 
examples in the collection of the late Sir Richard 
Wallace. Such a picture as this ‘‘ Garden 
Party,” should it come into the market, would 
admirably fill the gap in the too-limited series 
of French pictures at the National Gallery, 
created by the lack of even the least specimen 
showing the handiwork of France’s greatest 
colourist. The charming ‘ Encampment,” a 
little bambochade, suggested no doubt by the 
art of Philip Wouwerman, is much less obviously 
Watteau’s own. Its delicate grey tone and 
mannered exquisiteness of execution are akin 
to the style of Pater at his best; but we must 
own that the little piece is more skilfully done 
than any by the last-named painter with which 
we are acquainted. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








EXCAVATION IN EGYPT. 
Medum, Wasta, Egypt: Jan. 10, 1891. 
AN important step has lately been taken in 
recognition of scientific work which will, I am 
sure, be gratifying to readers of the ACADEMY. 
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Some weeks ago an obstructive party in 
Egypt succeeded in forcing forward an entirely 
new regulation, By this the government were 
to take from excavators, firstly, all that was 
unique, and then half of the remainder. These 
terms would practically stop archaeological 
work, which always needs much unremunerative 
expenditure; as on such conditions a loss 
would only be avoided when roughly plunder- 
ing rich cemeteries. As I was waiting to 
commence work, I at once protested; and the 
subject was reconsidered. Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
attention having been called to it, he made 
active representations on the subject; and, in 
consequence of his care and intervention, the 
cordial co-operation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
officials, and the goodwill of Riaz Pasha, a 
reasonable arrangement has been passed by the 
ministry, on trial for two years. 

The essential terms are that the Ministry of 
Public Works will authorise suitable applica- 
tions. That the Ghizeh Museum may he all 
objects found that are sans pareil in that col- 
lection; the decision, if disputed, to be by 
arbitration, the Public Works turning the 
scale. That all the remainder belongs to the 
finder if he will present the major part to 
public museums, and publish his results in two 
years; if he will not do so, the government 
require half of the remainder. Gold and silver 
remain as before, half to the finder, by intrinsic 
value.* Thus a clear preference is given to 
scientific exploration on behalf of public 
museums. This is not a personal or a national 
gain, but a benefit to Egyptology in all 
countries; and I am sure that it will be a 
satisfaction that this liberal policy should have 
been brought about by English influence and 
work. There has been enough of exclusive 
action in past time to make this public-spirited 
and impartial settlement a welcome change. 

In consequence of the previously impossible 
terms, Iam only just beginning on this most 
interesting place. I have made a complete 
facsimile copy, full size, of the tombs, about 
eight hundred square feet, and coloured copies 
of special signs. We learn much from these 
very early sculptures. An is not an obelisk, 
but an octagonal fluted column, with square 
tenon on top. Aa is not a spear, but a papyrus 
column with bell top and a long tenon at the 
end. Hotep is areed-mat in plan view, with a 
dish of offerings upon it, in elevation. Ma 
(sickle) always has tecth inserted, like the 
flint-saw sickles which I found. Men is the 
gaming-board, of 3<« 10 squares, in plan view ; 
with a row of ten pieces, alternately tall and 
short, in elevation on the top. Menkh is a 
chisel in a wooden handle. Net, supposed to 
be a bag, and to mean “chancellor,” is an 
object suspended from a string of red and 
green beads. The object appears to be a green 
cylinder with gold end-caps, and if so it means 
‘“‘sealbearer.” Shed is a raw-stripped skin, 
rolled up, fur out, with raw red flaps of the 
limbs and neck showing at the ends; and tied 
round ends and middle. Uy is the common 
wagtail. Many other points of great interest 
occur in the splendidly carved and painted 
tomb of Rahotep. But, owing to the lack of 
inspection in this country, this tomb has been 
left open of late years, and every face within 
reach is smashed. The pyramid of Rikka has 
disappeared altogether; and the pyramid of 
Medum has lost some 100,000 tons in the last 
half century, and is still the quarry of the 
neighbourhood. Perhaps it will hardly be 
believed that the anti-English party here are 
determinedly opposing the appointment of 
inspectors. The monuments may go to pieces 





* I may say that I always give my workmen the 
whole intrinsic value of what they find, as the only 
true way of securing it; so that finding precious 
metals entails a loss of half the value to me, with- 
out any gain. 





if some miserable political end can be gained. 
We may hope that, the excavation difficulty 
being settled, the inspection question will be 
likewise firmly solved. 

I bought in Cairo the oldest weight known, 
bearing the name of Khufu. It is marked 
‘*ten units,” weighs 2060 grains, and so shows 
the Aeginetan standard at an earlier date than 
any example of the Egyptian Kat. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








DISCOVERIES AT THEBES. 
Luxor: Jan. 8, 1891. 


WIrH the aid of the new tourist tax the exca- 
vation of the Theban temples is proceeding 
apace, and new discoveries are daily being 
made. The great hall of the Palace-Temple of 
Rameses III. at Medinet Habu has been 
cleared of about fifteen feet of rubbish. Three 
days ago the staircase ascending to the top of 
the great northern pylon was discovered. 
The summit of this pylon commands a 
magnificent view, souhellly the best of the 
whole plain of Thebes—the colossal statues of 
Amenhotep ITI. in the foreground, the Rame- 
seum in the middle distance, and, across the 
river, the temples of Luxor and Karnac. 

Still more interesting results have been 
yielded by the excavation of the Temple of 
Rameses II. at Luxor. Thirteen colossal 
granite statues of Rameses have now been 
discovered, and there must be three more 
beneath the mosque. Built into a wall, prob- 
ably of late Roman date, which runs across the 
floor of this temple, are cartouches of Khu-en- 
aten and his wife, proving that before the 
heretic king abandoned Thebes he must have 
erected a temple, which was destroyed by his 
successors. Close by, at a level below the 
floor of the temple, the workmen found, yester- 
day, an uncompleted granite statue. The 
greater part is only roughly chiselled out; the 
nose is finished, but the eyes and mouth have 
not been commenced, the block of granite 
having split in two while under the sculptor’s 


hands. 

Two days ago a still more important dis- 
covery was made. On the western wall there is 
a picture, about six feet by four, of Rameses 
Il. dedicating his temple to Amun-Ra. In this 
picture there is a capital representation of the 
completed temple as seen from outside the 
western pylons. Both the obelisks are shown, 
and the four great masts, with their flags dis- 
played. There are now only three colossi out- 
side the pylons ; but the picture of the temple 
shows that there must originally have been six, 
two seated, and four in a standing position. 
The portal between the pylons, of which no 
vestige now remains, is also shown, as well as 
the entrances to the two staircases which led to 
the summit of the pylons. With the aid of 
this representation there will be no difficulty in 
discovering the staircases themselves, as their 
position is exactly indicated. The entrance to 
the southern staircase is, however, now buried 
under some twenty feet of soil and rubbish, 
which will have to be removed. When this is 
done, and access is gained to the roof of the 
pylons, another attractive feature will be added 
to Luxor, as the view from the summit will 
doubtless be superb. I may add that, in the 
little granite temple, a cartouche of the XIIth 
Dynasty has been discovered, as well as one of 
Thothmes ITI. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
THE Council of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has received information that the famous 
Siloam inscription has been cut out of its place 
in the rock and carried away. It was broken 
in removal, and the fragments are reported to 





have been sold to a Greek in Jerusalem. For- 
tunately we possess an accurate copy of this 
inscription, made (we believe) by Mr. Sayce. 

Ar a general Assembly of members of the 
Royal Academy, held on January 21, Mr. T. 
Brock and Mr. A. C. Gow were elected Acade- 
micians, and Mr. David Murray was elected 
Associate. 


THREE exhibitions will open next week: a 
collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
G. 8. Elgood, entitled ‘‘ A Summer among the 
Flowers,” at the Fine Art Society’s; a series 
of pictures of North Cambria by Mr. Anderson 
Hague, and of sketches in Hampshire, Surrey, 
and Holland by Mr. Claude Hayes, at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s, in New Bond-street; and an 
exhibition of water-colour drawings illustrative 
of the English school, at Messrs. J. & W. Vokins’s, 
in Great Portland-street. 


On Monday next, January 26, Mr. G. 
Aitchison, professor of architecture in the 
Royal Academy, will begin a course of six 
lectures on ‘‘ Byzantine Architecture.” 


THE second volume of Architectural Anti- 
quities in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine Library ”’ 
is nearly ready for publication. It completes 
the papers contributed by John Canter, and con- 
tains also miscellaneous architectural subjects. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Society for Pre- 
serving Memorials of the Dead will be held 
on Thursday next, January 29, at 4 p.m., at 
17 Oxford-mansions, W. 

Many of our readers will be interested to 
know that Mr. C. J. Tomkins has just com- 
pleted a mezzotint engraving of the late Canon 
Liddon, from the photograph taken some years 
ago for Men of Mark, which was the only por- 
trait of himself that Dr. Liddon ever permitted 
to be published. As a likeness, it admirably 
reproduces the charm of his countenance in 
private life, though not the fire which he dis- 

layed in the pulpit. The engraving is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry Graves, of Pall Mall, 
on behalf of Mr. George C. Whitfield, the editor 
of Men of Mark, who owns the copyright. 








THE STAGE. 


‘(THE DANCING GIRL.” 


Mr. Jones’s new play—brought out at the 
Haymarket last week, with every air of 
success—does not, like ‘‘ The Middleman,” 
deal, even at a distance and, as it were, 
indirectly, with a social problem, and has 
not, as its main motive and most obvious 
source of interest, any such fin de siecle 
sensation as the supposed experiment of 
Vashti Dethic, whom Miss Olga Brandon 
impersonated at the Shaftesbury. But 
‘‘The Dancing Girl” has as one of its 
interests, and as almost its chief feature, 
that it deals with a world of sharp contrasts 
—more or less, indeed, with three phases of 
life: the world of good society ; the world 
of the déclassée ; the world of old-fashioned 
Quakers in an island off the Cornish coast. 
The Duke of Guisebury is the link between 
these three worlds. He gives a party, on 
the Haymarket stage, which is so well 
managed that it is really very much more 
like an important social function than the 
somewhat conventional representation of the 
same which the theatre usually affords. The 
Oriental visitor is a very good touch; 
and with the arrival of the Brislingtons 
interest culminates. (Far are we from the 
days of ‘Adelphi guests,” who came in 
hired dress-suits and in cotton gloves!) 
The Duke gets his kinswoman, Lady 
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Bawtry, to bring half of the most desirable 
peopie in London toa /éte, at which a dancer 
(who happens to be his mistress) is to bewitch 
the town with measured steps, taken dis- 
creetly, in long skirts, and with the ankles’ 
background of accordion pleats. He builds 
a break-water, down in Cornwall, in order 
that some members of the Society of Friends, 
who chance to be his tenants, may carry on 
their maritime commerce without undue 
risk of life. A man of wide sympathies, 
you see—essentially modern. Mr. Jones’s 
sketch of him shows boldness, observation, 
and good draughtsmanship. 

The character of the Dancing Girl herself 
is the result of as bold a study—though 
not quite so fresh an one—as is that of the 
Duke. She is an instance of revolt. The 
child of a Puritanical world—for it as such 
that Mr. Jones conceives Quakerism—the 
child of a Puritanical world that never 
understood her, Drusilla Ives, sent away 
to London from the little provincial port, 
takes the opportunity of doing violence, by 
her behaviour, to the whole of her teach- 
ing. Puritans don’t dance. Drusilla must 
learn dancing. Puritans discourage public 
entertainment. Drusilla must entertain not 
only herself but the world, by her dainty 
steps and her adroitly-whisked petticoats. 
Puritans measure the value of affection 
by its durability. Drusilla could love a 

erfect man for the whole of a summer day. 

uritans hold that absence of chastity is 
worse than absence of charm, absence of 
energy, absence of kindness. Chastity is 
not the particular virtue Drusilla would 
give the most to save. 

These characters, the character of the 
Duke and the character of the young woman 
who is cheerfully led astray, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones treats as they could have been 
treated only by a really dramatic writer—by 
a writer of flexible mind, who can shift his 
point of view; who knows that humanity 
is not made according to one pattern; who 
observes and chronicles and does not con- 
demn. And several minor characters, par- 
ticularly those who are in Society, are drawn 
with as firm a hand : one Reginald Slingsby, 
for instance, who, if you are one of his 
chums, is always wishing you to let him 
know if there is anything he can do for you, 
and always forgetting—if it is a thing that 
costs him anything—that you have asked 
him to do it. And again, another minor 
character—that of Lady Bawtry, kindly, 
genial, admirably tolerant. The good young 
man of the piece—one John Christison—is 
nobody in particular. He is almost blame- 
less, but does not profoundly touch you. 
Sybil Crake is a good young woman, with a 
shattered ankle and plenty of brains. The 
interest that she takes in the Duke—whom 
she finally saves—is sincere and romantic ; 
but that part of guardian angel which she 
plays is perhaps a little conventional. Still, 
on the whole, all these people are well 
drawn. And they talk eloquently or wittily 
as may fairly be expected of them ; and they 
serve their purpose, and go far towards 
making a very good play. If they do not 


succeed altogether, and make a good play 
from end to end, that is because of two 
weak points, in one of which only have they 
any concern, and that one—which I men- 





tion first—is the conduct of the fourth 
act. 

The piece has practically come to an end 
when the curtain falls upon the third act. 
The Duke is saved by Sybil Crake—she has 
turned aside the poison from his lips, and 
his gratitude is the result of her success, and 
we know what will be the result of his 
gratitude. They have got to come together, 
these two—not because they would have done 
so in real life, but because the ordinary play- 
goer wishes it. As for Drusilla—an analysis 
of whose character would present, I think, 
more devil than Quaker—that wilful but 
agreeable young person has by this time 
gone hopelessly wrong. The good John 
Christison may well be believed to have 
finished attending to the break-water. The 
colourless Faith Ives may marry almost 
anybody with reasonable prospect of con- 
tinued peace. The play is practically 
finished. Then we are taken down to the 
Cornish coast again, that we may be the 
actual witnesses of what, with a spark of 
imagination, we may have become aware of 
already—the Duke’s repentance, the break- 
water’s completion. An idyllic fourth act, 
presenting us with little which we did not 
know before, save the information conveyed 
by a certain picturesque Sister Beatrice, that 
Drusilla, after dancing in the States, has 
died at New Orleans in the odour of sanctity. 
The young woman was taken ill, and made, 
not a rapid cure, but a rapid repentance. 
It is a piece of information I could, for my 


‘own part, have dispensed with. But it may 


have comforted some. 

And now for the second weak point. That 
is the treatment of Quakerism. Mr. Jones’s 
play is strictly contemporary: it deals with 
people and events that are supposed to be 
probable in /e jour ow nous sommes. But Mr. 
Jones’s Quakers, of the island of St. Endel- 
lion, are in no respect — not even in 
externals, still less in their ideas—repre- 
sentative of the Quakers of to-day. Their 
talk is not indeed the talk of the old- 
fashioned Quakers ; but neither is it the talk 
of the new. I could show this in some 
detail, if it entertained or edified anybody ; 
but as it is, I will be brief about it. Only 
at one single moment of the play do I recog- 
nise any real reference to the life of the 
Society of Friends ; and that is where Mr. 
Jones, dealing with the misfortunes which 
have overtaken the district of which he 
treats, makes one of his characters inform 
an outsider that, while the fate of those who 
were not ‘‘ Friends” was such or such a 
one, those of the district who were “‘ Friends” 
were provided for by the society. That is a 


little bit of real knowledge of the matter, | 


mentioned quite incidentally, and so in all 
probability escaping ordinary notice. The 
poor “‘ Friend” is never, and never has been, 
permitted to go ‘‘ upon the parish”: he is 
invariably relieved, and his necessities sup- 
plied, out of the funds at the disposal of the 
particular Meeting to which he belongs. 
But here the truth ends. At every other 
point Mr. Jones’s Quakers might he the 
Methodists of two generations since, or of to- 
day, for all that I know, in the outlying dis- 
tricts ; or the Puritans of two hundred years 
ago. Quakers they are not. Drusilla—the 
rebellious one—the “ dancing girl ”—com- 











ago of the utter dulness of the life at 
t. Endellion, gives, as an instance of it, the 
Sunday afternoons and the eternal har- 
monium. That has to do with orthodox 
Dissent, very likely—it has nothing to do 
with Quakerism. Quakers are not, and 
never were, strict Sabbatarians. The very 
strict observance of a particular day would 
be reckoned by them one of those formalities 
to which they have always objected. As 
for Drusilla’s harmonium, the Quaker of 
the old style would have had none of it. 
It was music—to be tabooed, therefore, as 
much as a banjo or a military band. And 
the Quaker of the new style, who admits 
music frankly, what has he got todo with the 
harmonium and withhymntunes? He isan 
educated person; his taste in music is not 
rudimentary. He is as likely as not to 
have a Steinway piano, and, on Sunday 
afternoons, to play you the last things of 
Grieg, or Schumann’s “ Kriesleriana.” 

Another point—this time a little detail, 
purely indicative. Drusilla is represented 
as having gone to London, with her father’s 
sanction, professedly to a situation, but 
actually, and of course without his know- 
ledge, to dance for money. She could never 
have done so. A born Quaker, and one who 
has not left the Society, she was of necessity, 
in Cornwall, a member of her ‘ Monthly 
Meeting.” On her proceeding to London, 
her Monthly Meeting would have forwarded 
to that London Monthly Meeting “ within 
the compass of which ”—as the phrase goes 
—she was about to sojourn, a certificate, 
transferring her for the time being; and 
I believe two “weighty friends” in that 
London Monthly Meeting would have been 
appointed as a “committee,” to call upon 
her, and to exercise a watchfulness over the 
young woman’s movements, in her interest. 
I do not say she could not have gone wrong, 
but I do say she could not have gone wrong in 
the way she did withou: its being thoroughly 
well known. The Quakers come into the 
piece so much that these inaccuracies in 
regard to them affect, not perhaps the piece’s 
present popularity, but its lasting value. 
An opportunity has been lost to treat, with 
something different from the common ignor- 
ance, the Quaker life and thought. May 
I refer Mr. Jones, and the more thoughtful 
of those spectators whom he unwittingly 
misleads, to the remarkable volume called 
Quaker Strongholds, written—within the last 
twelve months, I think—by Miss Caroline 
Stephen, the sister of Mr. Justice Stephen 
and of Mr. Leslie Stephen ? 

And now, with a word or two of brief 
but very cordial praise for the imagination 
with which Mr. Jones perceives a situation 
that is really dramatic—the young man’s 
almost frightened, ‘‘ What art thou?” for 
instance, when, on coming out of the meeting- 
house, he finds Drusilla dancing—and for 
the lusty and charming English in which 
much of the play is written, and for the 
original humour which not seldom brightens 
it. With a word of cordial praise cf these 
things, which in the contemporary stage one 
has the opportunity to praise so seldom, let 
us pass on to the acting. This is not a one- 
part piece. Mr. Tree requires the ability 
which he in truth possesses—he cannot rely 
merely, or even mainly, on the opportunities 
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afforded by the prominence of a character— 
to bring, as he does bring, into strong relief, 
the personage of the Duke. The Duke’s 
remorse and his :nsouciance, the Duke’s good 
nature and his fatalism, the Duke’s good 
breeding and his cynical indifference (while 
prosperity lasts, at least) to a moral ideal— 
these things Mr. Tree, by look and tone and 
bearing, brings out with true dramatic in- 
telligence and a most finished skill. In the 
big part of the Dancing Girl—for whose 
representative are splendid opportunities— 
Miss Julia Neilson is handsome and earnest 
and interesting. But figurez-vous Miss Janet 
Achurch— banished to Australia—figurez- 
vous Miss Janet Achurch in such a part as 
that. With its wilfulness, its devilry, its 
subtlety, it might have been made for her. 
None the less is Miss Neilson acceptable and 
charming ; and satisfactory, even artistically, 
within the limits her personality imposes. 
She rises to poetry—or rose to it on the first 
night—in the ¢lan with which she describes 
herself as ‘‘the topmost rose upon the top- 
most bough.” Mr. Fernandez, as David 
Ives—Drusilla’s Quaker father—is not so 
good as usual. He has almost nothing of 
the gait or utterance of the Friend: neither 
he nor his fellow actors touch in any way 
or seem to be aware of the restraint and 
‘‘inwardness’’ which are “notes” of the 
Quakers. But when, in the third act, Mr. 
Fernandez only needs to be dramatic—when 
he tears from his daughter, on the staircase 
of Guisebury House, the flowers she was 
decked in—then indeed he is forcible as 
usual, and in command of all his means. 
Mr. Fred Terry is an honest and graceful 
and sympathetic John Christisson. Mr. 
Kerr’s Reginald Slingsby—an egotist of a 
companionable kind, and a very good 
fellow indeed so long as no one makes 
demands upon him—is a bright and admir- 
able sketch. Miss Norreys plays tastefully 
enough the part of the humble young woman 
who is very much “ gone ou ”’ the Duke, and 
who—thanks to the Providence of what for 
a moment is melodrama—is eventually his 
saviour. Miss Horlock is sincere but tame ; 
Miss Ayrtoun, as a crazed woman who 
has lost her beloved, is discreet and 
capable. And Miss Rose Leclercq, as Lady 
Bawtry, a genial member of society, is all 
that a genial member of society ought to be. 

The reality of the piece far outweighs its 
two bad faults, and a long run is in store 
for it. Save once or twice—when it de- 
mands of us a credulity we cannot accord it 
—the piece is unconventional, really interest- 
ing, a stimulant to merriment, and a stimu- 
lant to thought. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








“ THE CENUL” IN PARIS. 
Paris: Jan. 17, 1591. 
TuE Théatre d'Art owes its existence toa group 
of young literary men, who have hired a theatre 
in the far-off Montparnasse quarter, with the 
object of giving a limited number of repre- 
sentations of the works of rising poets who 
cannot get their productions played elsewhere ; 
it is also their intention to produce, in the 
course of the season, works of foreign dramat- 
ists which ‘‘able managers” consider ‘“ wn- 
playable.” Several interesting novelties have 
already been produced—M. Grandmougin's 





“Cain”; M. Gayda’s “‘ Kallisto”; and, most 
interesting of all, M. Félix Rabbe’s translation 
of ‘The Cenci,” which was given with success 
last night before an audience rather hetero- 
geneous in its composition, but of undeniable 
artistic culture. 

As English Shelleyites know by past experi- 
ence, ‘‘ The Cenci”’ is nota ‘‘ playable”’ tragedy 
—it is not scénique; and this for reasons which 
have been already too ably explained in the 
ACADEMY to need any further explanatory criti- 
cism on my part. M. Rabbe’s translation is in 
prose, and follows the original text line by 
line; it is in five acts, divided into fifteen 
tableaux. Last night’s performance began at 
a quarter to nine, and was not over until close 
on 1 am. A long evening, but a highly in- 
teresting one. Notwithstanding the continuous 
horrors of the plot, the repulsiveness of the 
subject, and certain flaws in the dramatic 
action, the play was listened to with deep 
interest. During the fourth act certain passages, 
badly interpretated by the actors and misunder- 
stood by the audience, gave rise to interruptions 
and laughter, which, for a time, threatened to 
bring the dark tragedy to an untimely end; 
but the storm was soon quelled, and the 
prison scene made a marked impression on the 
spectators. 

The acting was fairly good, allowance being 
made for the difficulties the actors experienced 
in portraying characters and thoughts so 
different from the personages and ideas of the 
conventional modern drama. M. Prad, of the 
Odéon, as Count Cenci, achieved great success in 
this most difficult and ungrateful part. In speech 
and bearing he was a faithful personator of the 
imperious, sensual, and utterly unscrupulous 
Italian nobleman of the fifteenth century, as 
portrayed by Shelley in the preface to ‘‘The 
Cenci.”” The Beatrice of Mile. Camée was a ve 
talented and artistic performance, in the thi 
act particularly; while her rendering of the 
judgment and prison scenes was most pathetic, 
and she sang with heartrending plaintiveness 
the soug: 

‘* False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 
When my life is laid asleep? ’’ 


The part of Orsino fell to the lot of M. Fort, 
the able young manager of the Art Theatre. 
Of the other parts, we may courteously say that 
they were acted with the best intentions. 

As an artistic venture, the performance of the 
latest French version* of ‘‘ The Cenci” reflects 
the greatest credit on M. Rabbe, on the actors, 
and the manager. Honour is also due to the 
five hundred and odd spectators who, for the love 
of art and literature, came so far on one of the 
coldest nights we have had this winter to sit 
through a tragedy which lasted over four 
hours, the work of a foreigner, so different in 
style and action from what they consider 
dramatic perfection. Amongthe other novelties 
to be given at the Théatre d’Art, is Marlowe's 
‘** Doctor Faustus,” another literary treat in 
store for us, 

Ceci NICHOLSON. 








STAGE NOTES. 

TuE New Olympic is showing much activity. 
Mr. Barrett promises us, almost immediately, 
a performance of ‘‘The Stranger.” He is to 
be the Stranger, and Miss Winifred Emery Mrs. 
Haller. This will probably be the first time 
for many years that the play has been done in 
London. When “The Silver King” is with- 
drawn at night there is to be a revival of ‘‘ The 
Lights o’ London,” which is certainly one of 
the most admirable melodramas produced under 
Mr. Barrett’s management at the Princess’s. 





* “The Cenci’? was also translated by Mme. 
Dorian some years ago. 





So soon as the present performances of 
*‘London Assurance” shall have ceased to be 
attractive at ihe Criterion, Mr. Wyndham will 
have a revival of ‘‘The School for Scandal.” 
In this, the most popular of eighteenth-century 
comedies—which has not yet, to our recollection, 
been given in the subterranean theatre—Mr. 
Wyndham will himself appear as Charles 
Surface, while the part of Lady Teazle will be 
allotted, it is said, to Mrs. Bernard Beere. 


VERA BERINGER took a farewell benefit at 
Terry’s Theatre on Thursday week with every 
demonstration of appreciation. This clever 
child--whose art is charming in part because 
she is so well-bred—now goes into retirement, 
and pursues her education. It is, of course, 
quite possible that when she is grown up she 
will again be seen before the footlights. 


We regret to record the death of Mrs. Gaston 
Murray, who has been described as ‘‘a great 
actress of little parts.”” The phrase has much 
truth in it. Had we a Théatre Francais in 
England, the excellent artist and charming 
elderly lady whose loss we lament would un- 
questionably have belonged to it. She did the 
very most with small opportunities. She had a 
rich and well-modulated voice, a mature and 
most finished method, and a satisfying sense of 
style. We could have better have afforded to 
lose many more celebrated people. Firmly 
established in the second rank, where alone a 
‘‘ first old woman ”’ may hope to be—her charm 
of manner never absolutely making amends 
for the superabundance of her years—Mrs. 
Gaston Murray was a unique artist; a person 
whom it is impossible to quite replace. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Gounod: His Life and Works. 

Marie Anne de Bovet. (Sampson Low.) 
Tue author, in her preface, remarks: ‘‘ The pre- 
sent work is neither a biography nor a criticism.” 
Yet there is something of both in the volume. 
Gounod has exceeded thenumber of yearsallotted 
to man by the psalmist ; and it isnot likely that 
he will produce anything to equal, much less 
surpass, the works by which he has become 
famous. As his artistic career is practically 
ended, it can therefore be reviewed. In the 
introduction the writer distinguishes between 
‘genius ” and “talent.” Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn, and Schumann are called ‘‘ men of talent,” 
bearing the banner of the ideal after Bach, Beet- 
hoven, and Mozart. The classification of names 
is open to criticism ; but surely Haydn, even 
though he wrote after Mozart’s death, should 
scarcely be spoken of as coming ‘‘after” that 
composer. We have inthis volume descriptions 
of Gounod’s early life, of his travels, of his 
home in Paris, and other personal matters which 
will be read with interest; but we shall only 
touch upon a few matters connected with his 
art work, and the opinions expressed by him 
with regard to other composers. 

Referring to the meeting of Mendelssohn and 
Gounod at Leipzig in 1842 or 1843, we are told 
that ‘‘ Gounod has ever retained an affectionate 
memory of Mendelssohn, and pays a just tribute 
of admiration to his genius, but he never was 
in any way influenced by him.” It may be 
noted that Mendelssohn, the preface notwith- 
standing, is here ranked as a genius; and we 
fancy musicians would agree rather with M. 
Louis Pagnerre, who, in his Charles Gounod : sa 
vie et ses wuvres, Which appeared last year, 
writes: “Il [Gounod] s’identifia sur bien des 
points 4 Mendelssohn qu’il a imité souvent et 
auquel ila beaucoup emprunté.” 

Mme. de Bovet passes in brief review Gounod’s 
operatic career from his succes d’estime with 
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‘‘Sapho” in 1851 to his failure with ‘Le 
Tribut de Zamora” in 1881. ‘‘ Faust,” of 
course, occupies a prominent position. In 
mentioning previous settings of Goethe’s poem, 
Spohr’s opera of “ Faust” is given with date 
1810 instead of 1818. Of Schumann’s and 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,’ we are informed ‘neither 
was fitted for the stage.’ This is true, but 
neither was intended for the stage. It appears 
that Rossini and A. Dumas once intended to 
produce an opera based on Goethe's ‘ Faust,” 
and Mme. de Bovet ventures to say that the non- 
carrying out of this plan ‘‘is not much to be 
deplored”—a perfectly safe remark. In 
mentioning the criticisms on ‘ Faust,” she 
quotes extensively from ‘‘ the very conscientious 
and detailed report written by this prince of 
critics,” Scudo, forthe Revie des Deux Mondes, 
but gives not a word from Berlioz’s important 
article in the Journal des Débats. ‘‘ Faust” is 
generally considered Gounod’s masterpiece, but 
Mme. de Bovet looks upon ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette” 
as the one “‘ which indisputably consecrated 
his genius and sealed his fame”; and for this 
opinion she has, she says, the authority of the 
composer. 

A chapter is devoted to Gounod’s views 
om music and musicians. His adoration of 
Mozart is well known, and his special admira- 
tion for ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’ which he names “‘ the 
most brilliant star that has ever shone in the 
musical firmament.” Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral ” 
is ‘‘a profession of pantheistic faith,” and the 
‘*Choral Symphony’ a “musical gospel of 
Socialism.”” Epigrams of this kind are in 
accordance with French taste. Meyerbeer is 
‘‘a master, but not a genius’’; Berlioz ‘‘ an 
incomplete genius.” When conversation 
turned on the Wagnerian question, ‘this vexed 
tropic,” as, by slip of pen, it is not inap- 
propriately named, Gounod replied, ‘“‘ I know 
what I think, but I would rather not say it.” 

The author’s estimate of Gounod, both as 
artist aud man, may possibly be considered too 
favourable; but books of this kind are only writ- 
ten by enthusiastic persons who ignore, as much 
as they can, the tares which grow up with the 
wheat. Mme. de Bovetis an intelligent if not 
altogether impartial critic. The volume contains 
a good portrait and some facsimiles. 

J. S. SMEDLOCK. 








tECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. HeNscuEL resumed his orchestral concerts 
at St. James’s Hall last Thursday week. The 
programme opened with the ‘ Ossian ” over- 
ture in memory of Niels Gade. This was 
followed by a ‘ Funeral March” by Mr. E. 
German, played for the first time under the 
direction of the composer. The work is well 
wiitten, but lacks contrast—even the Trio is 
in minor. Mr. Arthur Friedheim gave a correct, 
though cold, reading of Liszt’s E flat Concerto. 
Mme. Nordica sang the ‘‘ Greeting to the Hall 
of Song” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” in an impressive 
manner. The concert closed with Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, which was well rendered. 

Mlle. Eilona Eibenschiitz made her second 
appearance at the Popular Concerts on Satur- 
day afternoon last, and played Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor (Op. 111) The young lady 
had almost recovered from her nervousness, 
and her performance showed skill, intelligence, 
and feeling. She has certainly profited by 
Mme. Schumann’s instruction, and she may, in 
the future, take high rank as a pianist. But 
prudence is the better part of valour; and, for 
the present, she would do well to avoid 
Beethoven's greatest tone-poem for the piano- 
forte. It needs age and experience to do it 
full justice. The slightest flurry takes from 
the grandeur and passion of the Allegro, and 
interferes with the nobility of the Adagio and 
with its ethereal variations. Mlle. Eibenschiitz 


was well received, and, as an encore, played a 





Scarlatti piece. The programme included 


Schubert’s great Quintet in C for strings, | 


magnificently interpreted by Mme. Néruda, and 
Messrs. Ries, Straus, Whitehouse, and Piatti; 
and also Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Trio in C 
minor. For the first time, we believe, since 
these concerts were established, there was no 


vocal music ; Mr. Reginald Groome was, at the | 
and Mr. | 


last moment, unable to appear, 
Chappell could find no one to take his place. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed on Monday 
evening. Mr. Santley, who has been absent 
from England for nearly two years, made his 
rentrée, and was received with overwhelming 
applause. The English public never forgets 
its favourites. Mr. Santley was rather hoarse, 
but sang with all his old skill and feeling 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” and for an encore 
a setting of Shelley’s ‘‘Love’s Philosophy.” 
His second song was Schubert’s ‘ Erl King,” 
followed by Hatton’s ‘To Anthea.” The 
programme included four ‘‘ Romantic Pieces ” 
for violin with pianoforte accompaniment by 
Dvorak. They are recent compositions, and 
are both quaint and expressive. They are all 
of moderate compass, and in each one mood 
prevails. The first is an Allegro moderato with 
a soft delicate theme; the second number is 
bright and bustling; the third has again an 
expressive melody with an effective accompani- 
ment in triplets; the last, a Larghetto, is 
peculiarly mournful. They were admirably 
rendered by Mme. and Mile. Olga Neruda. 
The second one was repeated by way of encore. 
Herr Stavenhagen played Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E minor. The first movement was given in 
a rough, jerky manner ; the Allegretto, however, 
was rendered with taste and charm. The 
pianist also obtained his encore, and played a 
small trifle of his own. The number of encores 
at this concert was somewhat alarming, but it 
may be regarded as an exceptional evening. 
‘Israel in Egypt” was given at the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday evening. The basses and 
tenors were flat at the beginning of the perform- 
ance, and ‘‘ He sent a thick darkness”’ suffered 
in consequence. But afterwards the choruses 
went, as usual, extremely well. Mr. Barnby 
repeated the ‘‘ Hailstone’’ chorus, and yet he 
firmly resisted the demand for an encore after 
“The Lord is a man of war.” Why so firm in 
the one case, so weak in the other’ We know 
not, unless it was that he lacked the courage to 
repeat the sin of giving Handel’s duet with 
‘four hundred tenors and basses.” By the 
way, will Handel’s trombone parts ever be 
played’ They are not only persistently 
ignored, but parts for those instruments are put 
in where the composer did not employ them. 
Mr. E. Lloyd had an immense success with 
‘The enemy said,” but firmly declined the 
encore. The other vocalists were Miss A. 
Williams, Mr. K. Flinn, and Mme. Sviatlovsky. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
(UD NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The Council is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi- 
dates for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties will be to assist the Professor of English, to Lecture on 
Geography, and to direct tutorially the English work of the Normal 
Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must be in 
the hands of the Recistran on or before the 23nv of JANUARY, 1891. 

Further particulars can be obtained from , 

Ivor James, Registrar. 





Cardiff, Dee. 22nd, 1890. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 








MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

The Council as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training 
College invites APPLICATIONS for the post of MISTRESS of 
METHOD. The stipend will not be less than £160 perannum. A 
statement of duties can be obtained on application to the Reutstrar. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on 
or before JANUARY 3st, 1891, . 

Ivor James, Registrar. 


Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890. 


ELLIOT STOCKS NEW LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, tastefully printed and bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Poets of the Pesple in 
Foreign Lands. 


By J. W. CROMBIE. 


_ “A genuine and substantial contribution to the bel/+s /ettres, 
it really is calculated to add to the general knowledge and 
appreciation of literary work.. . His verse is neat and 
accurate, his power is flowing and pleasant.”— (/obe. 


_“ Asingularly well written and charming little volume ...., 
Every line will be found well worth reading.” 
Literary World, 
‘* A very pleasant little book in which uohackneyed and in- 
teresting subjects are discuss by a sound scholar and 


intelligent critic without a touch of affectation.” 
ycots Observer. 


In bandsome to, price £2 10s. net. 


Vestiges of Old Newcastle 
and Gateshead. 


By the Rev. J. R. BOYLE, F.S.A., 


Editor of “‘ Memoirs of Master John Shawe,” and Author of 
“The Lost Towns of the Humber.” 


Illustrated by W. H. Knowles, Architect. 


“*Mr. Boyle has done his work well.” —Suturdsy Review. 


“ The work is full of curious information on the past records 
of the town, which, while interesting the realer uf the present 
generation, may help to prepare the way for the future more 
complete history.” —Luilder. 


Now ready, demy Svo, tastefully printed and boun‘, 11s. 


Market Harborough Purish 
Records. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. E.STOCKs, 
Vicar of St. Saviour’s, L2icester, formerly (1871-1881) 
Vicar of Market Harborough, and another of the Trustees of 
the Market Harborough Town Estate. 


“This volume has more than local interest, and will lead 
antiquaries to look forward, with some anticipation, for the 
volume which is to succeed it.””—Suturday Review. 


* All antiquaries and many general readers will be able to 
form a very fair idea of the course of life in that quiet corner 
of the world during the Middle Ages .....We trust that we 
have said enough of this interesting and instructive work to 
induce many readers to obtain both the pleasure and profit 
that it can afford them.”—Church Times. 

“There is much in the work which should be of service to 
those working on the remains of the past, and who are doing 
something tv make the English people understand better the 
life and manners of their forefathers. ‘To many it will be 
quite a treasury of reference.”—/'u)lic Opinion. 


Now ready, the FIFTH PART, tastefully printed and 
bound, s. 


Mistory of the Deanery of 
Bicester, Oxfordshire. 


By J. C. BLOMFIELD, M.A., 
Rector of Launton and Rural Dean. 


“The whole work is valuable, not only to those interested 
in, or especially acquainted with, the particular district of 
which it treats, as it affords a vivid glimpse of the process by 
which our English institutions, expecially those connected with 
the Church, grew up into their present shape.””— ( wardian. 


“‘ Every page shows the result of labour in the study and in 
the library, and in reiterated examinations made throughout 
the Deanery.” —Literary Churchman, 


“Tf anyone doubts the value and interest of local histories, 
we would ask them to procure and read the third part of Mr. 
Blomfield’s History of the Deanery of Bicester, which in our 
opinion is more instructive than any of its predecessors.” 

Oxford University Herald. 


“ His book is as genuine a piece of topographical history as 
any of the goodly quartos or folios with which we are 
acquainted......Will prove a valuable addition to our topo- 
graphical and county histories.”—Jokn Bull, 








London : Exuior Srocx, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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The | Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &e., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The ee ~ rocess adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. pies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by ito mR A,; Ouless, R.A. Pettie, R.A. ; Prinse 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; ‘‘SPRING,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,’ per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
NEXT WEEK.—Price 3s., cloth gilt. 


ATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB 
POLITICAL ECONOMY CIRCLE. 


TRANSACTIONS, Volume I. 


Containing a Sketch of the History and Constitution of the Circle ; 
ae Inaugural Address by the Rt. Hon. Leoxarp H. Covrryet, M.P., 
e Economic Principles whieh should guide Legislation with 
regard to the Occupation of Land”; and Essays by J.8. Manny, M.A., 
on “International Migration and Political Econom *; AL FRED 
Mixes, M A.,on “The Report of the Gold and Silver Commission ” ; 
Sipsey Wess, LL.B., on “‘The Rate of Interest”; J. H. Levy, on 
* Distribution as a Branch of Economics” 3 and H. Lurwetyn SMirH, 
.A., B.Se., on “ The Migration of Labour. 








P.S. Kixe & Son, 5, King Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


. 

HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 

for JANUARY contains:--The Year 1890—On Tour in the 
Provinces—Portrait Sketch of L. Spohr—The Organ Works of J. 

Bach—The Pianoforte Teacher: Articles for Educational Purposes, by 

E. Pauer—Our Magazine of G Words—'1 wo Songs, by Emil Kreuz— 

Concerts, Reviews, &c. 24 pages of Articles and Music. Post-free, 24d. 


__Avoener, 86, Newgate Street ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


7? 
‘MY HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
a high-class Musical Periodical, i? pearing on the Ist of ever 
Month. Contributors :—EBENEZE Piro Ut, FRED NIECK 
Prof. PAUER, &c. Each number Ww 20 pages of Musica! 
Articles, Reviews, Concert Notices, &c., and 4 pages of Music. Post- 
free, 2hd.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. 


Avcener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
NOW READY. 


T2XLLs, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 


A. Gartanp Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets ms 
= ayy F aee “Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
ice 78. 


ndon: Kegan Paut, Trencu, Trusyer, & Co. 


K,VOLUTION the WORK of a GREAT 
INTELLIGENCE. Part L., now ready, price 2s. 

In this Part, the scientific conception that life and consciousness are 
natural concomitants of specia lised motion, like heat and magnetism, 
is shewn, as favouring the conception that evolution manifests the 
“free and understanding action” of a supreme mind. 


London : Simexix, MarsHaut, Hamivton, Kent, & Co, Limited 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


(THE PSYCHOLOGY of the BELIEF in 
Presentation. By Jcuics Pinuee, of the Univerdteet Dadeeee” 
muthorithe on he ~ t - sabject | "— Prof. fae im Sind 
Wanna reas eln iees raat Gagle, Londo, 

Now ready, crown svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. ‘ 


OONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By 


WILLIAM R. HUGHES, F.L.S., late P. - 
mingham Natural History and Microscopical Society. With an tone 
a ee a Heng | Larwortu, LL.D., F. » and Additions by 

ofessor TILDEN .S., and Rose! Arm 
Medical Department. With Portrait. oo Sa, ad 


London: Bickers & Son, 1, Leicest 


























r Square, W.C. 


MRS. SPENDER’S NEW 3-VOL. NOVEL. 
LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


“A clever book, excelling in pointed writing.” 
Titerary World. 
“ Brilliancy of execution—always entertaining.” —Academy. 





Sway Sonyenscuizin & Co., London. 








THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 
1. SALVAGE at DUNWICH. En —? by R. Paterson from a 
Drawing by W. E. F. Brirrey. Fron 


2. ™ a Bane Waeeyanss! Sir iene Bapen-Powe.t, M.P., 
G. ustra' 


3. aren cuuamsen. Madame Romanorr. 

4. AFFINITY. B. Frawkur Nasu. 

5. NORWICH. R. Owen Autsor. Illustrated by C. O. Murray. 

6. BRITISH GUIANA. Sir Cuartes Bruce K.C.M.G. Illustrated. 
7. THOUGHTS in PRISON. Mrs. Warts-Jones, Illustrated. 


8. ACROSS the ATLANTIC ina TORPEDO BOAT. Aw OrFicer on 
ARD. Illustrated. 


9. ies | WITCH of PRAGUE, Chapters IX.—X1. 
F. Marton Crawrorp. Illustra by W. J. Hennessy. 


_ Mauritian & Co., London. i 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 376, for FEBRUARY, contains :— 
1. MR. LECKY on PITT. By Goipwin Sairu. 


2. CHAPTERS from SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By Mrs 
Rircuiz. IV. My Witches’ Caldron. 


3. HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D Curistie Murray and 
evry Herman. Chapters XIV.—XVIL 


4. AN IDYL of DELHI. By Hersenrt Compton. 
5. FREE SCHOOLS, By T. J. Macnamara. 


6. THE REFORMER of FRENCH CATHOLICISM. By W. F. 
STOCKLEY. 


7. SIR HERBERT EDWARDES at PESHAWUR. By F. Dixon. 
8. AN AMERICAN BRONCHO. By Arruvr Paterson. 
9. THE LAST DREAM of JULIUS ROY. By Ernest Ruys. 
10. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
Macmitian & Co., London. 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 21, JANUARY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
1. Articles. ConTENTs. 


7 CAPSURS of a GENERAL COUNCIL, 1241. 
ACAUL 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM'S VISITATION of MONASTERIES, 
1511. By Miss Mary Bateson. 


DR. NICHOLAS SANDER. By Father J. H. Potten, 8 J. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S KINSFOLK. By Sraniey J. Weymay. 
THE PLANTATION of LEIX and OFFALY. By R. Dunuop. 


DEAN SWIFT and the MMMOIRS of CAPTAIN CARLETON. 
By Colonel the Hon. Arruun PArNe.y. 


(ccntinned. }. 





By G. C. 


2. Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical | 
' 


Books recently published.—5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 
London: Lonemaxs, Green, & Co. 


THE EDIN BU RGH REVIEW. 
0. 353. 


ConTENTS. 
I. MR. LECKY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
II. AMERICAN FICTION. 
IIL. SANITARY PROGRESS. 
IV. FRASER’S MEMOIR of JOHN LOCKE. 
V. CARE and EDUCATION of the BLIND. 
VI. THE FRENCH OCCUPATION of EGYPT. 
VIL. LETTERS and JOURNALS of LADY MARY COKE. 
VIIL. THE PAINTINGS of POMPEII. 
IX, MODERN ECONOMICS. 
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